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The Editor of the CLassicaAL REVIEW will be glad to receive short paragraphs (or 


materials for such paragraphs) upon classical topics of ewrrent interest. 


These should 


reach him as early as possible in the month preceding the publication of the REVIEW. 


For the following interesting communica- 
tion upon the growth of the study of ‘The 
Classics in American Schools’ we are in- 
debted to Prof. A. F. West of Princeton 
University. The statistics which it cites 
form a conspicuous tribute to the enterprise 
and devotion of American classical teaching. 

‘There has been so much misapprehension 
as to the condition, and consequently so 
much misgiving as to the prospects of the 
classics in American secondary schools, that 
it may be worth while to record here a few 
facts brought to light by the United States 
Commissioner of Education. 

‘In the eight years from 1890 to 1898 the 
total enrollment of pupils in the various 
secondary schools has risen from 297,894 to 
554,814. This large gain of 86 per cent. 
represents a rate of increase about four 
times as rapid as the rate of increase in 
population and is without precedent in our 
history. 

‘If we take all the secondary school 
studies for which statistics are available for 
the eight years mentioned, and arrange them 
in a column according to their rate of in- 
crease in enrollment of pupils, we shall get 
the following tabulated result : 


ENROLL- 
MENT IN 
1897-98 


ENROLL- 
MENT IN 
1889-90 


|Pencentace 
INCREASE. 


STupDIEs 


274,203 | 
209,084 
147,515 
306,755 
78,994 


100,144 
82,909 
59,781 

127,397 
34,208 
28,032 

12,869 | 


1. Latin 

2. History(exceptU.S.) 
3. Geometry .........00... 
4. Algebra 

5. German 

6. French 

7. Greek... 

8. Physics 

9. Chemistry 


58,165 
24,994 
113,650 
47,448 


63,644 
28,665 


NO. CXIX. VOL. XIII. 


‘Latin is thus advancing faster than any 
other secondary study, with the possible but 
entirely improbable exception of English, for 
which latter study the statistics are not 
sufficiently complete to warrant a definite 
statement. In point of absolute numbers 
Latin also enrolls more pupils than any 
other study, excepting algebra and (probably) 
English. It also enrolls twice as many 
pupils as French and German combined. 
Greek, notwithstanding its light enroll- 
ment, is gaining rapidly, though far less 
rapidly than Latin. It has almost doubled 
in eight years. Moreover, the great gain in 
Latin is likely to accelerate the present rate 
of gain in Greek very soon. 

‘Taking the nine studies in the table 
together, it will be noticed that the classics, 
history, mathematics and modern languages 
are the only ones gaining faster than the 
average, and that physics and chemistry fall 
below, as do all other secondary studies not 
detailed in our table, with the one possible 
exception of English. These facts are dis- 
cussed at length in the Hducational Review 
for October, 1899, and need not be enlarged 
upon here. 

‘Thus again are the supposedly moribund 
classics found to be alive and growing 
vigorously. Quasi morientes et ecce 
vivimus.’ 


Messrs. G. Bell and Sons’ series of ‘ Illus- 
trated Classics’ forms a welcome novelty in 
the production of English classical school- 
books. These appeals to the ‘faithful eye’ 
should put into the teaching of the ‘dead’ 
languages some of the life which it sorely 


needs. 
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In a fragment of Pherecrates (Meineke, 2, 
294 : Kock 1, 171), in which éxxapvBdica or 
€xxapyBdioa is apparently used of the act of 
swallowing down, it is strange that no editor 
has restored éyxapuPdicoa. 

Plato draws a simile (M. 2, 664: K. 1, 
640) from a boys’ game: «is dudorépwv 
éotpaxov airoiow dvinow eis pérov | Kav 
pev Ta deve’ Exava, hevyew Taxd Tors 
érépous dei, | rods Sudkerv. 

Dr. Blaydes in his Adversaria in Com. 
Graec. Fragmenta, 1890, has anticipated me in 
pointing out that Plato wrote dorpaxov airois 
dvw ine’. But Cobet (Observ. Crit. in Plat. 
Com. Rel. 1840, p. 176) also condemns zirryot, 
and the epic form cannot fairly be defended in 
such a context, though Meineke and Kock 
tolerate it. Here Blaydes’ xiv pév rirry ta 
ye Aeve’ or pév yea A. is not 
convincing, nor is the raAAeux’ proposed by 
W. H. Thompson in his note on Phaedrus, 
241 B, édAevxos being a quite uncertified 
word. I think it probable Plato wrote xiv 
piv mimrovte Ta exdyw, understanding 
7, 28 in Plat. Rep. 370E av adrois xpeia. 
This is really a more accurate way of 
putting it than the other, though our idiom 
admits the other way freely. The white 
side or mark should not be said to fall : it is 
the shell which falls, and as it falls (wirrovtc) 
the white is uppermost. 

Some verses of Plato preserved by Plutarch 
refer to the tomb or monument of Themis- 
tocles at Piraeus: - 


xarorav tov Oedorerat. 
Kock (1. 651: cf. M. 2. 679) condemns 
because it means not quod quis 
alloquitur sed actio alloquendi, but though 
unusual it need not be wrong; cf. the 
concrete use of such words as dvyj, réxvn, 
évppaxia, axon, &c. in Greek and 
in Latin. We may remember particularly 
Peace 148 pa . . Etpumidy | rapdoyxys 
kat tpaywdia yévy with Juvenal’s ut pueris 
placeas et declamatio fias. But is zavraxod 
right? A monument cannot stand every- 
where, nor can it be hailed everywhere, 
but only where it stands. It may, how- 
ever, be hailed from all sides by men coming 
and going many ways, and therefore I would 
conjecture 


mpoapnors TavTaxdber Tois éurdpors. 
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FURTHER EMENDATIONS OF THE GREEK COMIC FRAGMENTS. 


We may suppose that zavrayd@ev was cor- 
rupted to ravraxod and that then the order 
was changed. For the general meaning cf. 
Eur. Hel. 1165-68, but that does not help 
us to the actual words. Kock’s zepionos 
is too unlike mpdéopyois and leaves un- 
touched the difficulty of ravraxod. 

In Aristomenes (M. 2, 731: K. 1, 690) 
TOUS mpuTavers we should 
perhaps write ézedi cis rots mpurdves, for 
even in poetry proper (as distinguished from 
verse) mpocépyouar seems not to be con- 
structed with the accusative of a person. 
Or can oi zpuréves be taken as equivalent to 
a place ? 

When someone in Antiphanes (M. 3, 105: 
K. 2, 90) is contrasting the hard lot of the 
comic poet with the easier conditions of 
tragedy, he cannot really imagine himself a 
tragic poet and say Oidirevv yap av pévor | 
$0, 6 Adios, | 
because he is pointedly 
contrasting ‘we’ comic writers (line 17 
jpiv 8€ radr’ éotw) with the others. It 
would seem therefore that $6 should be ¢7, 
i.e. 6 mountns of the line before. So imme- 
diately afterwards dv | etry tes ’AAk- 
péwva. 

The hard thing for comedy is that it has 
to invent everything for itself—zdvra 8 

| dvopata Kawa, Ta | 
TEpoV, TA VV TapovTa, THY KaTaaTpodyy, | 
But no one can justify ra 
peéva, and twxovopnpeva (Kock), ra 
(Herwerden), ra yeyevnueéva (Blaydes) are all 
most unlikely. I do not know whether ra 
dvaxeiveva will be thought any better. I 
should understand it to mean ‘ the previous 
conditions,’ or the way things had been 
disposed and arranged 
some time before the action of the play 
began, ra ris (kwpwdias) as Aristotle 
might call it, e.g. the exposure or loss of a 
child. Cf. Plat. Crat. 440 D otrws 
Kai Ta mpdypata Hdt. 9, 26 
povvopaynoar emi pyrois: 
Hesiod Scut. 20 dis ydp ot 
Roav. Awxypéva cannot mean 
this, but would have to mean ‘things ad- 
ministered ’ or ‘managed,’ which is not the 
appropriate idea. 

This passage of Antiphanes, in which the 
Chremes and Pheidon of comedy are con- 
trasted with the Peleus and Teucer of 
tragedy, was perhaps in Horace’s mind 
when (A.P. 94-96) be contrasted Chremes 
with Telephus and Peleus. 
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Cratinus Junior (M. 3, 378: K. 2, 292): 


A. dvOpwros ef Sydovere exes. 
B. xara pev olda, irovod éxeuw. 


Hermann’s érovod éxew has been 
accepted too readily. Read xara tov TAa- 
ruv’ ovk olda brovod 8 

Alewis (M. 3, 493: K. 2, 385), describes 
Sleep :— 


> 
od Ovytos aOdvaros, GAN’ twa 
ovykpac, wore par’ év dvOpurrov péper 
pyr’ ev Geod 7’ det 
te mapovoiay madw. 


The difficulty is in the fourth line. In 
the first place read xawds, which is much 
more picturesque than the adverb. But 
what are we to make of rijv zapovoiav? The 
structure of the sentence almost requires 
obivew to have the same subject as dvecOat, 
and mapovoiay is a very improb- 
able expression. Kock conjectures riv 
mapovoay ad i.e. yuépav. But, when 
we fall asleep, our sleep usually passes away 
(ive) not that same day but next morning. 
The poet’s point should be that sleep is 
always being born one day and dying the 
next. We can get this meaning by the 
slightly greater change of riv émoicay ad 
‘next day,’ in Thuc. 7, 74, 1, Plat. Crito 
44 A, Ar. Heel. 105 and other places, and 
the omission of jyépa may be paralleled 
from Eur. Ale. 784 riv péddovoav «i 
Pausanias has (without 
jpepa) several times, e.g. 2, 19, 3: 3, 14, 10. 
About the accusative case there is, I think, 
no difficulty, for jyépavy is very frequently 
used without any notion of duration, e.g. 
Ar. Pax 1313. as racav | 

The same poet has a very similar descrip- 
tion of love (M. 3, 495: K. 2, 387): 


yap ovre ovr’ dppyv, 

ovr’ avOpwros, ovr’ 

ovr’ Eudpuv. 


Does not ovr’ avis show that in the first 
line the comma should be put after wadw, 
not before it? Cf. the Tvapar povoorixor 
283 xaddv TO ynpav Kat TO ynpav 
After describing Love’s curious compound 
nature, he goes on: 


kal tar’ pa tHv Kai Peods 

ovK O10 6 TL GAN’ exer yé Te 

Tovovror, éyyus robvoparos. 


As he has just enumerated no less than 
seven elements in Love’s character, éye ye 
Tt Towwvrov Seems unsuitable. I conjecture 
either te or more probably 
(by a reverse change to that suggested 
above in a line of Antiphanes’ Iocyois) éxw 
yer. Soin Phaedrus 239 c we find dvjp 
éxwv épwra and in Republic 575 a & épus... 
Tov éxovta avrov...age émi macay 
Perhaps should be rod vo<on>- 
patos. 

There is another well-known fragment 
relating to the drama in which a small 
correction needs to be made. T'imocles 
(M. 3, 592: K. 2, 453) speaks of the relief 
and distraction afforded by it to an over- 
burdened mind : 


5 yap voids trav idiwv AnOnv AaBov 
mpos addorpiw te 
pel’ Hdovis dpa. 


But not mpds is 
the proper construction, as we find for 
instance in the parallel passage on the same 
subject in Marcus Aurelius xi. 6 rijs 
Wrxaywyeiobe, py eri 
tis peiLovos oxnvyns. Indeed zpds is quite 
impossible in such a phrase. What Timocles 
wrote was no doubt zpds ddXotpiw 7° <div> 
Yrxaywynbeis according to the common 
idiom of (yiyverOar) mpds tun, to be 
engaged in something, to give oneself up to 
something : e.g. in Diph. incert. 13 ra 
AaBeiv yap dv 6 vets ody dpa. There is 
no difficulty in the combination of present 
and aorist participles. Cf., for instance, 
Andoc. 1, 106 vijoarvres paxdpevor 
tupavvovs ‘having conquered in battle’: 
Lys. 3, 6 oikiay viKTwp 
peOvwy ‘having come drunk,’ or ‘when 
drunk’: ib. 13, 67 Tots 
Andbeis ‘caught signalling.’ Ar. 
Pol. 8, 3, 12 éniBovdctovres : 
Aesch. Ag. 363 rov rade mpdgavr’ 
dpw teivovra mada togov: Jl. 8, 514. So 
here it is ‘diverted by attending.’ 

Theophilus (M. 3, 626: K. 2, 473) 


Tov tpodéa, Tov gwripa, 5.’ dv €ldov vdpous 
"EdAqvas, euabov ypappar’, Geois. 


Kock makes no remark on cldov. It is 
curious that Meineke, who suspected it and 
suggested the by no means suitable efyoy in 
its place, did not recognize the confusion of 
elSov with or Cf. Eur. Med. 537 


‘EAAdd’ dvti BapBapov xGovis 
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Philemon (M. 4, 4: K. 2, 479) speaks of 
an institution of Solon’s less known than 
most : 


Tpidpevov ToL yuvatkas TOTOUS 

Kowas Grace Kal 

éoraot yupvai x.t.X. 


I have not much doubt that we should read 
Kowovs and ; KaTa TOTOVS CAN 
hardly standalone. Tox is, of course, wrong, 
but I do not see how to alter it with any 
confidence. The first four lines of the 
fragment are incoherent, however punctu- 
ated. Possibly the second line should 
precede the fifth, but this does not remove 
all difficulty. 

Another fragment too (M. 4, 26: K. 2, 
500) may be immensely improved by an 
insignificant change. A justly proud cook 
soliloquises, parodying Medea’s nurse : 


Gs ipepos povmndGe yp TE Kovpave 

poddvre TovWov ws 

‘ > a , 7» ’ > aA 
vy “AOnvav, y ear’ ebnpepeiv 
év olos yéyové pou, 

> 
olov ob 
Tupotow ovd avwbev 
> > > > a > 
otos Hv Lov, KaTTOS WY TOLOUTOS HV. 


We sympathise with his achievement, but 
we cannot allow him to express it in bad 
Greek, like the ofov of line 5. Bentley 
thought roiov would do, but rotos is not 
used in prose or comedy, tovodros as in 7 
being the Attic word. Kock would read 
érrov from line 7. I would change only one 
letter of oiov and read dyov as in 2. The 
cook speaks of the conversion of the fish 
into a dish. There is no need to suspect 
the nominative draAds, though Philemon 
might also have used the accusative. The 
cook concludes 


10 9 ‘ no: 
nipyxa’ Tovs vexpors 
rod Cov made. 


To make the last line scan Casaubon wrote 
érav povov, Porson dravrep. Perhaps we 
should read vexpovs | dvras, drav dadpavan, 
So Herod. 1, 113, rov 8& éwvrod (maida) 
édvra vexpov, AaBov 
Cobet did not quite finish the emendation 
of 
& KXéwv, ratoa pdrvapiv. av 
pavOdverv, 
dveruxovpytov ceavtod Tov Biov 
TOLOV, 


(M. 4, 30: K. 2, 533) when he wrote 
Anoes for Ajoe. We must also write 
ceavt@ for ceavrod. If Philemon had used the 
genitive, its proper place was between rov and 
Biov. The exceptions to this rule are few in 
the extreme. 

thoroughly sound suggestion of 
Meineke’s is ignored by Kock, when he 
writes (2, 504: M. 4, 32) 


doa Kat Ta odpar’ Tov 

kal’ évds, TorovTous Kal Tpdmous 


Ka@’ évos is nonsense and Meineke suggested 
‘nonne eva seribendum?’ no doubt 
meaning it to go with what follows. The 
point is that, whereas all the animals of a 
species are alike, in the human race there 
are as many characters as individuals. 
Quot homines, tot ingenia. You find, taking 
men one by one (xa@’ éva) that each is 
different. Cf. the xa’ &a in Philemon’s 
remark on the nuisance of friendly questions 
as to how you are (M, 4, 15: K. 2, 490): 


word peilov €oti Tod KaKds éxew KaKdv 

70 Kal’ eva 

deity Tov Kaxds Exovra mas exer 
Hersert RIcHarbs. 


THREE CONJECTURES ON THE CLOUDS OF ARISTOPHANES. 


625 padXov yap ovtws 
‘ 4 « ‘ a 
Kara ws ayew Tod Biov tas 
pepas. 


‘ All the days of one’s life’ looks natural 
in English, but even in English ‘to keep 
the days of one’s life by the moon’ does not 
look natural or even possible. The more I 
look at rod Biov here the more hopeless it 
appears to me. J cannot help thinking 


that Aristophanes must have written rovmuy 
=7d dourdv. Liddell and Scott quote rodmdv 
so used from a bad poet indeed but a 
sufficient authority. 


743 x drpepa: Kav Gropys Tt TOV 
adeis aredOe. 


Read dzéAve. Strepsiades has just been 
ordered tiv povrida, and again in 
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762 he is told to slacken off his thought 
into the air like a cockchafer tied by a 
string. (ér Herwerden, much 
further from the MSS.) 


1415 KAdovor aides 8 ob xAdew 
; 


This trimeter appearing amid lines of 
three syllables longer would be suspicious 
even if it could be so construed as to make 
sense, but it cannot. The meaning must 
be: ‘do you think the father is not to 
catch it?’ That doc xAdew may mean ‘I 
make up my mind to weep’ is true enough, 


In an article published in the October 
number of this Review I endeavoured to 
show that the modern Homeric text was 
identical with the ancient vulgate or xowy 
to the extent of 60 per cent. and that of 
the remaining 40 per cent. of cases, in about 
half the ancient vulgate was in conflict with 
another element, while in the remaining 
half the other element had dislodged the 
ancient vulgate. I asked the question, What 
is this foreign element and by what means 
has it found its way into the modern MS. 
text ? 

These results were stated generally, but 
in fact they are only true of the modern 
vulgate as composed of the xowy on the one 
hand and of Aristarchus on the other, since 
the only method of ascertaining the xowy 
was to consider it the contrary of Aris- 
tarchus’ reading. The ‘other element’ 
therefore in this percentage is necessarily 
Aristarchus, and before we proceed further 
it may be well to change the point of view, 
and starting from the information given us 
by scholia about Aristarchus’ readings to 
consider how many of them survive in the 
modern text. 

Aristarchus’ readings may be found (1) in 
no MSS. (2) sporadically : by this I mean 
in from 1—10 MSS, (3) in the family 4, or 
in 4 and its dependant c. (4) in a minority 
of MSS., by which I mean from 10—25 
(5) in half, (6) in a majority, (7) in all 
except sporadic instances, (8) in all. 

I have mostly confined my calculation 
to the Italian MSS., which amount to some- 
what over 60 on the average for a given 
case, and I have noticed every place where 
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ARISTARCHUS AND THE MODERN VULGATE OF HOMER. 


but that has nothing to do with this line. 
Hence O. Schneider conjectures doxets dixaiws, 
but this would still require xAavoerGar, van 


Leeuwen x\dew Sixaov yye or KAdew Soxet 


ducatov. (For these references Iam indebted 
to my friend Mr. Starkie, viro optime de 
Aristophane merito). 1 would accept the 
last with only a small change. Aristophanes 
is parodying the Euripidean yaipes épav das 
marépa ov xaipev Soxeis; It is better then 
to keep doxeis with <dicavov> translating : 
‘don’t you think it right that the father 
should weep?’ 
Arruur PLatt. 


Aristarchus’ name occurs and included the 
obvious and recognised cases where it 
is omitted. I have on the other hand 
left out questions of pure accentuation, and 
therefore the greater part of the informa- 
tion we get “from Herodian, and have 
ignored the eccentric variations of individ- 
uals who differ equally from Aristarchus 
and from the vulgate. 


A 


(1) vv. 91, 97, 108, 117, 142, 157, 
168, 309, 350, 404, 424, 439, 434, 435, 
447, 522, 585, 508 =18 
(2 vv. 124, 204, 241, 258, 273, 304, 


2) 


374, 424 =8 
(3) None. 
(4) None. 
(5) vv. 203, 298, 464, 531 = 4 
(6) v. 73 =1 
(7) v. 169 =1 
(8) vv. 332, 423? =2 

B 


(1) vv. 192, 266, 300, 355, 415, 447 = 6 
(2) vv. 53, 164, 300, 435, 707, 801 =6 


(3) None. 

(4) v. 111 =] 

(5) vv. 163, 196, 462, 516, 798 =5 

(6) vv. 12, 29, 278, 347, 769, 865 9 =6 

(7) vv. 397, 665 =2 

(8) vv. 435, 733 =2 

(1) vv. 18, 99, 126, 227, 352, 362 
402, 406 =8 

(2) vv. 351, 326, 415, 436 =4 
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434 
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475, 481 


(3) v. 2592 1 
(4) v. 295 ai 
(5) vv. 163, 193, 262, 270, 290, 348, 


(6) v. 51 
(7) v. 57 
(8) vv. 10, 292 


(1) vv. 17 bis, 94, 184, 212, 238 
(2) vv. 1424, 170, 213, 308, 400, 426 


=6§ 


456 


(3) vv. 260, 320, 333 
(4) None. 
(5) vv. 205, 527 
(6) vv. 148, 277, 319 
(7) None. 
(8) vv. 139, 299 

E 


317, 403, 818, 881 

89, 425, 661, 757, 808, 857 
64, 560, 787, 839 

(4) vv. 293, 444, 466 

(5) vv. 104, 227, 703, 797, 874 
(6) v. 231 

(7) vv. 104. 272, 900 

(8) vv. 249, 416, 443, 609, 700 


(1) vv. 
(2) vv. 
(3) vv. 


Z 


(1) vv. 121, 415, 475 

(2) vv. 96, 155, 170, 187 2, 350, 479 
(3) None. 

(4) None. 

(5) v. 432 

(6) vv. 54, 128, 266, 478 7 

(7) v. 250 

(8) vv. 71, 226, 354, 434 


li 


| 


lou ii 


H 
(1) vv. 41, 144, 198, 214, 230, 272 


(2) vv. 193, 353, 451 
(3) vv. 12, 110, 130, 241, 336, 420, 


(4) vv. 62, 64, 73, 197, 259, 452 
(5) vv. 5, 146, 171 

(6) v. 238 

(7) None. 

(8) vv. 127, 213, 272, 359, 42 


iodo uo 


23, 246, 304, 349, 449, 513 
378, 415, 538 


(1) vv. 
(2) vv. 
(3) vv. 7, 408 

(4) vv. 55, 163 

(5) vv. 35, 109, 270 

(6) vv. 103, 137, 157, 191, 340, 423, 
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(7) None. 


(8) vv. 


. 66, 112, 225, 349, 
. 18, 19, 197, 214, 
. 57, 73, 88, 89, 155, 472, 492, 


296, 441. 
I 


394, 397, 


242, 383, 


. 132, 167, 203, 297, 317 


. 274, 324, 399, 401, 455, 584, 


698 


. 32, 270, 446 
. 109, 639 
. 36, 322, 464 


K 


124, 1271, 252, 452, 
;, 38, 53, 54, 291, 332, : 

. 161, 431 

. 77, 306, 347, 354, 362, 398, 


519 


48, 427 

. 129, 216, 224, 513 

. 146, 176, 346, 413 

. 32, 115, 321, 466, 489, 546 


A 


. 290, 392, 424%, 437, 441, 


773 


. 72, 92, 368, 439, 451, 686 


. 144, 539 
. 38, 40, 184, 219, 466, 799 
. 672, 688 


. 553, 622 


. 128, 129, 537, 538 
. 142, 458 


M 


. 218, 412, 420 

. 26, 283, 340, 465 
. 68, 161, 318, 465 
. 44, 404 


(7) vv. 
(8) vv. 


(1) vv. 
(2) vv. 
(3) vv. 
(4) vv. 
(5) vv. 
(6) vv. 
(7) vv. 
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(8) vv. 


. 330, 382, 407 


30, 46, 159, 211, 231, 468 
147, 281, 451 


N 
144, 367, 407, 584, 599 
28, 347, 384, 443, 541, 810 
399, 449 
103, 179, 222, 
447, 499, 713 
234, 287, 318, 415 
6, 446, 456, 465, 485, 613, 


358, 423, 705 
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(1) v. 285 
(2) vv. 125, 202, 223, 322 
(3) vv. 173, 181, 235, 295, 418 
(4) vv. 202, 249, 438 
(5) vv. 376, 400 
(6) vv. 40, 118, 157, 208, 398, 437 
(7) vv. 62, 72, 236, 349, 389, 412 
(8) v. 18 

O 


(1) vv. 32, 71, 94 
(2) vv. 82, 211, 232, 252, 272, 417, 


563, 626, 680 


(3) None. 
(4) vv. 114, 197, 240, 307, 398, 714, 
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(5) vv. 24, 45, 72, 82, 179, 694 
(6) v. 621 

(7) vv. 64, 694 

(8) vv. 10, 17, 86 


Il 


(1) vv. 5, 16, 53, 71, 504, 638 
(2) vv. 120, 188, 379, 445, 522, 707 
(3) v. 144 

(4) vv. 175, 227, 290, 466, 688, 775, 


810 


(5) vv. 261, 450, 488, 507, 648, 774 
(6) vv. 228, 354, 504 bis, 633, 842 
(7) vv. 254, 716 

(8) vv. 35, 105 


(1) vv. 270, 392 
(2) vv. 27, 144, 214, 231, 607 
(3) v. 202 
(4) vv. 44, 95, 365, 461, 505, 681 
(5) vv. 20, 603 
(6) vv. 42, 161, 292, 302, 481, 637, 


746 


(7) v. 234 
(8) vv. 149, 456 


= 


(1) vv. 100, 213, 485 

(2) vv. 14, 34, 86, 506, 568 
(3) None. 

(4) v. 171 

(5) None. 

(6) v. 376 

(7) vv. 124, 471 

(8) vv. 317, 400, 499 ? 


(1) vv. 95, 391 
(2) vv. 80, 376 
(3) None. 
(4) vv. 27, 79 


ibd d dud 


iu 


ti 


ll 


(5) vv. 70, 92 = 3 
(6) vv. 17, 384, 393 =3 
(7) v. 75 =1 
(8) v. 76 =1 
Y 
(1) v. 114 =] 
(2) vv. 28, 57, 77, 195, 228, 255, 471 =7 
(3) vv. 263, 426 =2 
(4) vv. 35, 59, 138 =3 
(5) v. 84 =| 
(6) vv. 332, 414 =2 
(7) vv. 12, 484 =2 
(8) v. 395 =1 
® 
(1) vv. 321, 323, 586, 587, 611 =d 
(2) vv. 73, 122, 172, 191, 303, 363, 
417, 513, 535 =9 
(3) v. 195 =] 
(4) vv. 530, 539 =2 
(5) vv. 62, 111, 246, 492 = 4 
(6) vv. 106, 126, 185, 252, 573, 600 =6 
(7) vv. 217, 249 =2 
(8) vv. 131, 262, 265, 347, 355, 396, 
454 =7 
x 
(1) vv. 42, 122, 315, 475 =4 
(2) vv. 85, 118, 202, 251, 470, 478 9 ==6 
(3) vv. 431, 468 = 
(4) vv. 73, 416 =2 
(5) None. 
(6) v. 411 as | 
(7) vv. 48, 69, 198 =3 
(8) v. 83 - 
(1) vv. 422, 879 =2 
(2) vv. 135, 307, 361, 374, 464, 635 =6 
(3) v. 483 =} 
(4) vv. 287, 548 =2 
(5) None. 
(6) vv. 39, 117, 137, 622, 640 =5 
(7) v. 48 =1 
(8) vv. 18, 120, 504 =3 
(1) vv. 53, 198, 200, 241 =4 
(2) vv. 20, 192, 473, 636, 701 =5 
(3) None. 
(4) vv. 97, 110, 331, 347, 418,518 9 =6 
(5) v. 663 =] 
(6) vv. 38, 215, 344, 546 =4 
(7) vv. 214, 373 =2 
(9) vv. 125, 148, 341 =3 


Omitting the details we get the following 
table : 
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1 & 
/18 6 8 6 43 7 6 8 5 
Sporadic .. ......... 8 6 
Minority ............ 1011038306259 
457251338392 
All but sporadic... 1 210383 10 0 2 4 
22 22 3 462 8 


34 28 25 23 29 19 33 25 46 38 32 26 


If we express these results in words, of 
Aristarehus’ readings (amounting to 664 
separate instances), between } and } have 
left no trace whatever on the MSS. ;  ghout 
! are found sporadically here and there in 
the MSS. ; zz are the peculiar property of 
one family of MSS., 4; about } are found in 
a substantial minority of MSS., another } 
in about half of the existing MBS., and 
another } in a majority of them; ,'; are 


and ,/, occur in all MSS. hitherto collated. 

Some general remarks may be offered. 
The separate figures do not claim to rigid 
accuracy, for omissions have been made here 
and there where particular passages have not 
been collated, and more exact collation and 
the evidence of fresh manuscripts must neces- 
sarily alter the details. The proportions on 
the other hand are probably certain. 

The ‘sporadic’ class deserves notice. 
Although I have called the agreement of as 
many as 10 MSS. by this name, the evidence 
in many cases is only of 2 or 3 MSS., and 
in not a few of only one. It is evident that 
the distinction between ‘ None’ and ‘ Spora- 
dic’ is almost formal, and that a very little 
fresh evidence might largely increase the 
sporadic class. It is therefore well to 
reckon them together, and to add h, which 
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ARU Pa TT Gi 
2 3 3 6 6 2 8. 4.3 
37 28 31 36 27 15 13 19 36 19 20 25° 664 


till the contrary be proved may be regarded 
as a particular case of sporadic tradition. 
The total comes to 306, or about ;°, of the 
whole. 

On the same grounds we may combine 
‘ All’ and ‘ All except sporadic,’ and get a 
total of 122, or about ,7, of the whole. 
The middle categories, ‘ Minority,’ ‘ Half- 
and-half,’ and ‘Majority,’ combined give 
237, or about 4, of the whole. We may 
therefore say, speaking roughly, that the 
Aristarchean readings have left no trace 
n ;°; of their total number, are alternative 
with their contraries in ;4;, and occupy the 
field in the remaining ,’,. 

The variations, as between book and 
book, and category and category, are ob- 
vious, and like the sporadic class, suggest 
conclusions upon the mode of the survival 
of these Aristarchean lections. This ques- 
tion however needs more evidence before it 
be directly attacked. 

If we take an average between books, 
there are 27} Aristarchean variants attested 
per book : of these 5 are not found, 53 are 
found sporadically ; 3} are found in a 
minority of MSS., 3 in half the MSS., 34 in 
a majority ; 24 are found in all MSS. with 
casual exceptions, 23 in all MSS. whatever. 
T. W. ALLEN. 


Vestibulis abeunt ueteres lassique cli- 
entes 

uotaque deponunt, quamquam longis- 
sima cenae 

spes homini: caulis miseris atque ignis 
emendus. 

optima siluarum interea pelagique uor- 
abit 135 

rex horum uacuisque toris tantum ipse 

iacebit. 


ELUCIDATIONS OF LATIN POETS. 


i, 
JuVENAL I 132-146. 


nam de tot pulchris et latis orbibus et 
tam 

antiquis una comedunt patrimonia 
mensa. 

nullus iam parasitus erit. sed quis ferat 
istas 

luxuriae sordes ? quanta est gula, quae 
sibi totos 140 

ponit apros, animal propter conuiuia 
natum ! 
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poena tamen praesens, cum tu deponis 
amictus 

turgidus et crudum pauonem in balnea 
portas. 

hinc subitae mortes atque intestata 
senectus. 

it noua nec tristis per cunctas fabula 
cenas, 

ducitur iratis plaudendum funus amicis. 


145 


Hence sudden deaths and intestate old age. 
So did the Montpellier scholiast understand 
verse 144, and so was it understood for 
many centuries without suspicion or surprise. 
In 1884 appeared the third volume of 
Madvig’s Aduersaria Critica, and in it this 
note on p. 249: 


‘Sic editur: Aine (ex luxuriosis cenis et 
gulae intemperantia) subitae mortes atque 
intestata senectus cet. subitas mortes effici 
cenandi luxuria nihil mirum est, sed quid 
ea ad testamenta impedienda pertineat, non 
intellego, neque magis, cur senum maxime 
testamenta in hac re appellentur. quid 
potest, si sententia uerborum explanetur, 
stultins aut peruersius dici quam propter 
cenandi intemperantiam senes testamenta 
non facere? una littera mutata eflicitur 
recta et apta sententia: atque infestata 
senectus. senectus subitis his et praematuris 
mortibus infestatur, paucique aut nulli eam 
consequuntur. eodem pertinent sine ulla 
testamentorum significatione, quae sub- 
iciuntur (it nowa nec tristis per cunctas 
fabula cenas cet.)’. 


Professor J. E. B. Mayor in 1885 (Journ. 
Phil. vol. xiii p. 231) controverted Madvig 
in words which I will here transcribe ; and 
to save space I will insert my own rejoinders 
within square brackets : 


‘To me it appears that infestuta, absolutely 
used, is intolerably bald, whereas intestata 
is imperatively required by verse 146. 
Why are the friends angry? [By reason of 
the scurvy treatment they received in verses 
132-141]. Because there is no will. [Why 
should that make them angry? Suppose 
there were a will: could tltey expect a 
penny? would their patron remember them 
in his will after neglecting them all his life ?] 
The senex orbus [what senex orbus? Juvenal 
mentions none], surprised by death [Juvenal 
says nothing of any senex surprised by 
death : senectus is old age, not the death of 
an old man], had no time to make one. 
[He had all his lifetime to make one, from 
the day when he first acquired the testam- 
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entifactio : dining and bathing occupy only 
a few hours of the afternoon.—Prof. Mayor 
then quotes several passages about obi and 
captatores, who are nowhere mentioned in 
this satire, and concludes] Thus I have 
accounted for intestata and senectus.’ 


I think not ; but further: Prof. Mayor’s 
contentions, whether right or wrong, do 
not even address themselves to the main 
point at issue. He does not deny that the 
text means what Madvig says it means, and 
he does not and cannot deny that this 
meaning is absurd. But unless he denies 
either the one or the other his cause is lost. 

Mr Owen in 1897 (C.2. vol. xi p. 400 4) 
repeats some of Prof. Mayor’s remarks and 
adds these of his own: 


‘I proceed to consider intestata, about 
which Madvig (Adu. iii 249) found a 
difficulty, because though indigestion may 
cause death, it need not have prevented the 
[? an old] man from making his will. . . 
But rich old men would naturally often put 
off making their wills till death was 
imminent ; partly from fear of being poisoned 
by their prospective legatees (ep. xiii 25, xiv 
173, 251: see Friedliinder, Sittengeschichte, 
i 338 foll.), and partly to keep on the alert 
the expectations of the legacy-hunters, by 
whom they were courted and whose special 
prey they were.’ 


This may be very true; but what is 
supposed to be the drift of it? Madvig 
impugns as absurd the statement that intes- 
tate old age is caused by the habit of bathing 
after a heavy meal. Mr Owen explains 
that intestate old age is caused by two other 
things. 

Mr Friedlaender says boldly and plainly 
‘hinc subitae mortes atque intestata senectus: 
soviel als swbitae mortes senum intestatorum.’ 
That is impossible. molem et montes altos 
in Verg. Aen. i 61 is much the same as 
molem altorum montium, honore tudicioque 
in Tac. Agr. 43 is much the same as twdicto 
honorifico, because molem and montes, honore 
and iudicio, denote two aspects of one thing. 
But you cannot take the names of two 
entirely different things, throw a conjunction 
between them, and call result a év da dvoiv : 
mors et Caesar will never be Latin for mors 
Caesaris. Propertius iii 4 9 can write 
Crassos clademque piute because cladem piate 
and Crassos piate, unlike hine intestata 
senectus, make sense when separated ; but no 
one desiring to say that bad generalship 
caused the disaster of Carrhae can express 
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himself in Latin thus : hine (ex imperatoriae 
artis ignoratione) Crassi cladesque. There- 
fore I call the device impossible ; but if it 
were possible it would still be futile : the sense 
is hardly better than before. What should 
induce the satirist to say that gluttony and 
imprudent bathing bring sudden death upon 
the old? The old must all die soon, however 
abstinent. If these practices allow men to 
attain old age, it is obvious that they cannot 
be very unhealthy practices. And a re- 
tribution which apparently spares the young 
and the middle-aged and chooses for its 
victims old men who have neglected to make 
their wills is not what 1 should call a poena 
praesens. 

Other authors tell quite another story: 
they say of the luxurious, as David says of 
bloody and deceitful men, that they shall 
not live out half their days. Prof. Mayor 
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quotes Celsus i pr. p. 1, 2 Daremb. ‘ medi- 
cina . . . uix aliquos ex nobis ad senectutis 
principia perducit.’ This is what I expect 
to hear from Juvenal when I see him use 
the word senectus in such a context ; and this 
is the sense which Madvig obtains by his 
rather artificial conjecture. 

And this is the sense of the MS text. 
intestatus, in virtue of its formation, means 
the opposite of anything which testatus 
means. testatus means having made a will, 
so intestatus means having made no will: 
testatus means attested, so intestatus means 
unattested. What Martial vi 29 7 calls rwra 
senectus (immodicis breuis est aetas et rara 
senectus) Juvenal calls intestata, that is adeo 
tnuisitata ut teste careat. In iv 97 he has 
polished the phrase into immortality : ‘pro- 
digio par est in nobilitate senectus.’ 

A. E. Housman. 


(1) Er nunc, dum in carbaso sudat unus, 
alter in bombyce, tu endromidatus exterius, 
intrinsecus fasceatus, insuper et concava 
municipis Amerint (sic) sede compressus, 
discipulis non aestu minus quam timore 
pallentibus exponere oscitabundus ordiris : 
‘Samia mihi mater fuit.’—Srpontus, Zp. ii. 2. 
§ 2, Mohr’s text. 

Sid. is addressing a school-master friend 
called Domitius, to whom he writes from 
his villa of Aydat, on the breezy slopes of 
the Mont Dore (in Auvergne), compassion- 
ating him on his own sweltering climate. 
It is full midsummer—“ and there you are ! 
boy in this corner, boy in that; one in 
ducks, another in silks; both a sweltering. 
And Dominie Domitius, beneath his outer 
blanketing, wears a complete suit of swad- 
dling-clothes ; oppressed moreover by the 
natural situation of the hole called Camarina 
City,...he begins with many yawns to ex- 
pound Terence’s ‘In Samos was my mother 
born.’” 

‘Camarint’ is plainly what Sidonius 
wrote. His friend, who has a residence 
also in Auvergne, is very unlikely, [at a 
time when the Gallican Schools of Lyons, 
Marseilles and Bordeaux had almost entirely 
taken over the literary and educational 
leadership from Imperial Italy], to be keep- 
ing a school either at Ameria (N., V., T., C., 
and Mohr, the latest editor of Sid., read 
‘Amerini’) in Umbria; or at Camerinwm 


FIVE DIFFICULT PASSAGES IN APOLLINARIS SIDONIUS (Os. 488). 


(also in Umbria, on a mountain, and there- 
fore unlikely to be referred to as ‘sedes 
concava’) [M., and Clermont-Ferrand Codex, 
(C-F) read ‘Camerini,’ and L.’s reading 
‘Samerini’ is an obvious perversion of the 
reading of C-F and M]: or at Cameria in 
Latium, 

Camarina (still more anciently Campus 
Caii Marii) which is the modern Camargues, 
in the Bouches du Rhéne, solves all the 
difficulties. It is within measurable dis- 
tance of the two best MSS. of Sidonius, C-F 
and L, and from its position in the Rhéne 
swamps would give point to the badinage 
about the stuffiness of Domitius’ municipal 
residence. Moreover the last sentences of 
the letter imply that Domitius was at least 
within the limits of Gaul. 


(2) The Paris Library contains among 
its ‘acquisitions nouvelles’ an interesting 
letter! from the great scholar Lipsius to 
Sirmond, the Jesuit editor, suggesting the 
following among other clever emendations, 
which have lain dormant for 300 years. 
(Date 1596.) 

Ep. v. 3 sub fin. [to Apollinaris (cousin of 
Sid., and brother of Alecimus Avitus)]. 

For ‘velut Atticas Jleges...aere credite 
incisum’ Lipsius reads Antiquas (i.e. ancient 
Roman) leges. The Roman Laws of the 
XII. Tables were certainly exposed on 4 


1 Nowvelles Acquisitions Lat. No. 1554. 
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bronze tablet in the Capitol. Unless 
Sidonius had special sources of knowledge 
(he had certainly visited Athens, and done 
the monuments thoroughly, see Ep. ix. 9), 
the reference to Bronze-incised Laws at 
Athens does not seem to be justified by the 
facts. Why did not Sirmond act upon 
Lipsius’ letter? Possibly it never reached 
him. Parisians perhaps stole documents 
from escritoires even in the 17th century. 
The Bishop of Salisbury, however, has 
pointed out to me that the Tables of Attic 
Laws were actually transported to Rome, 
and these may have been incised on bronze. 


(3) Amantius was an adventurer in whom 
Sidonius, Bp. of Clermont, and Graecus, Bp. 
of Marseilles, continued to take a lively 
interest, even after the story of his nefarious 
wooing (vii. 2), and of the marriage settle- 
ments, in which the bridegroom, who 
happens to have bought a suburban garden 
in Auvergne, poses as a landed proprietor 
of Clermont. Amantius was a_pedlar 
glorified into a ‘ Reader ’ under the ordaining 
hands of Sidonius. 

Epistle vi. 8 (to Graecus) ends with a 
sentence about Amantius which is un- 
doubtedly corrupt in the MSS. 

Sidonius hopes that in going to visit 
Graecus, he will find himself on the highway 
to fortune—‘si hine (from Clermont) ad 
vestra obsequia ‘festinans, frigoribus fontium 
civicorum (there was a cold spring in the 
middle of Clermont called “ Fontgiéve ” in 
Savaron’s time) saepe fontem mercatoris ante- 
Jerat.’ (Mohr ete.) 

mercatoribus LON (N?! corrected to ‘ medi- 
catoris). 

mercatoris M. 

mediatoris (tui) T. Leo conjectures 
caloris tut. 

‘ Medicatoris ’ (i.e. Bishop Graecus) of N? 
gives a hopeful sense, but supplies no 
sufficient antithesis to ‘frigoribus’ (con- 
noting ‘stupidity ’). 

For 
SAEP E FONTEM MERCATORIBUS 


I am inclined to suggest 
SAPIENTIAE FONTEM MERCATOR BONUS. 


For the expression ‘sap. font.’ compare 
‘ad meracissimam scientiae fontem’ (iii. 10). 
Meanwhile Professor R. Ellis’ ‘Romanic’ 
commentator on Sidonius reads ‘fontem 
mercatorum,’ and is of opinion that the man 
will prosper by means of a judicious tee- 
totallism. ‘ Fons aquae frigidae...quoniam 
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mercatores cum in mercimoniis suis proficis- 
cuntur in aliquam regionem, frequentius ex 
aqua bibunt quam juxta viam reperiunt, 
quam ex vino.’ 


(4) The first genuine line of Epistle 1, 
of Bk. IX. [I believe the whole muddle, 
from ‘ Exigis, domine fili’ (I. 1) to ‘ celeriter 
addemus’ (l. 29) is a bad interpolation 
founded on IX. 16, which it parodies and 
repeats] presents considerable difficulty. 

Mohr reads ‘ Etsi Apollinaris (his son) 
totius studii in ceteris rebus, tum est in hac 
certe negligentissimus’ [viz., that he will 
not apply himself to his books, either for 
love or licking}. 

After the word ‘ Appollinaris ’ 

F reads ‘ tuus cut studium in,’ &e. 

P ,, ‘twus cum in ceteris rebus.’ 

S tuus cut animus cum in cet. 7. 
_ [Note that the Laudian MS. (LL) omits the 
whole letter. But such lacunae are only 
too frequent in this great codex. | 

The editor Savaron follows P. 

Wilamowitz=—‘ tuus frugi in cet. veb.’ 

Taking C’s reading ‘animus’ as a clue to 
what Sidonius wrote, 


‘Etsi Apollinaris, plus quam animosus! in 
ceteris vebus’ ? 


seems a probable emendation. 

The athletic proficiency of his son Apol- 
linaris is a subject of boasting to Sidonius 
in one of his quaintest letters (VIII. 6) 
addressed to the invalid sportsman Nau- 
matius. 

‘Shame,’ he says, ‘to be making war on 
the poor leverets of the isle d’Oléron! and, 
all the time, it is not worth their while to 
be terrified by the ostentatious loosing of 
your hounds from the leash, since there is 
little fear of your getting within measurable 
distance after the start, you and your father. 
But if my boy Apollinaris was of the party, 
then I admit there might be more ground 
for their uneasiness.’ 


(5) £p. ix. 14, to the young student 
Burgundio. 

Mohr reads, in the last section, ‘gau- 
diisque quae facies recreaturis und fruemur.’ 
So Codices C, M. || ‘Recreaturus’||F. The 
editors Elmenhorst, J. B. Pius, Savaron, 
Sirmond, and Luetjohann—‘ Recitaturus.’ 

(1) Mohr must have meant ‘And we 
(elders) shall together enjoy the pleasure 
(of hearing your recitation). which will en- 


1 C cui animus,’ 
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liven your composition.’ Not very compli- 
mentary to the composer. (2) The other 
editors’ reading entails translating ‘ facies 
(gaudia),’ ‘you will give pleasure,’ which is 
not (even Sidonian) Latin: and ‘facies 
recitaturus, ‘you will give pleasure in 
(while) reciting,’ which would be ‘facies 
“ recitans ” or “ recitando.”’ 

For which the following emendation 
seems likely :— 
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‘ gaudiisque, tuae facilitatis creaturis 
(subst. in app. to gaudiis) wna fruemur.’ 
A. N. St. Miipmay. 


New Oxford and Cambridge Club, 
Pall Mall, S.W. 


*,* MS., or other, notes of recent research 
upon the text or elucidation of Sidonius’ 
letters will be welcomed by the author of 
these suggestions. 


In Ribbeck’s Zvagicorum Rom. rel. incert 
104 we find the words of an old poet (name 
unknown) : 


en impero Argis, regna mihi liquit Pelops, 
qua ponto ab Helles atque ab Ionio mari 
urgetur Isthmos. 


The lines are quoted by Seneca Ep. 80: the 
speaker is Agamemnon, and the Ist line is 
cited by Quintilian ix. 1 140 with the 
reading sceptva which Ribbeck has (justly) 
preferred. It is due perhaps to the fact 
that there is an Isthmos in the neighbour- 
hood of the ‘Hellespont’ as we commonly 
interpret the word, the narrow strait separ- 
ating Asia from Europe (v. Mela ii. 2: 
terra . . . inter Hellespontum Aegaeumque 
procurrit et angustias Isthmon. ..uocant), 
it is due I say to this that another widely 
different interpretation has not so far as [ 
can see been given. It only needs to be 
pointed out for all to admit that the Isth- 
mos in question is the Corinthian isthmus. 


Agamemnon is asserting in his ‘hot fit of - 


pride’ preeminence in the Peloponnese (v. 
1): gua means ‘(as far as) where:’ the 
Tonium mare is the sea to the west, so we 
infer that pontus Helles here means the 
Aegean sew. (Cf. Silius Italicus xv. 154 
8979.) 
: It bas long been recognised that in Greek 
a similar meaning of “E\Ajomovtos is found 
not infrequently from Homer onwards. Thus 
in Jl. 24, 545 we have ‘E. dreipwv: Leaf in 
his note on the epithet refers to J/. ix. 360 
on which he says: ‘The Hellespont seems 
to include the N.E. portion of the Aegean 
sea.’ So, except for the hesitancy in 
the expression, Heyne on JI. vii. 86 where 
the epithet zAaris is used of the Hellespont, 
and the meaning ‘ broad’ is as destructive 
of the truth as ‘ brackish’ is of the poetry ; 
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unless the view stated by Leaf is correct, 
when the ‘broad’ Hellespont becomes in- 
telligible. 

In Herodotus (i. 57 and elsewhere) the 
term “EAAyjorovros includes the Propontis : 
and in Thue. ii. 9 the adjacent country also. 
But in Herodotus iv. 85 we find the sense 
in which Hellespont was specifically used by 
both Greeks and Romans: the strait 
between Europe and Asia, 400 stades in 
length, 7 in breadth: éxdidot és ydopa 
medayeos Alyaiov This dis- 
tinction of title is attested by very many 
instances: but it does not prevent Anti- 
pater of Thessalonica from writing of Aim- 
phipolis: (the date is circ. 15 B.c.) 


Srpypove Kal peyaddkw “EAXyo- 
movtw | npiov x.7.A.—(Mackail p. 223. v. 
his note.) 


It is the chief object of this paper to 
collect from Latin other instances of this 
peculiar usage, which we shall find to main- 
tain itself beside the other better known 
meaning through a considerable period. I 
have used the list of references in De Vit’s 
Onomasticon s.v. Helle etc. The exx. under 
A. I regard as certain: those under J. less 
certain. 


A, i. [Vergil] Culex 335-6. 


reddidit heu Graius poenas tibi, Troia, 
ruenti 
Hellespontiacis obiturus reddidit undis. 


The reference is to the destruction of the 
Greek ships, on their return from Troy, at 
Caphereus in Euboea. 

ii. [Vergil] Ciris 410-2. 
illa ego sum Nisi pollentis filia quondam 
certatim ex omni petiit quam Graecia regno 
quam curuus terris amplectitur Helles- 

pontus. 
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On this passage Wagner remarks ‘ notan- 
dum est, Hellespontum hic latiori signifi- 
catione de omni mari Graeciam adluente 
dici.’ 

iii, Ovid Jristia i. 10, 15 and 24, No- 
where has the ignorance of a fact easily 
dedueible from the context had a more 
conspicuous influence for evil on reading 
and interpretation than in the present 
passage. 

Ovid is describing the journey from 
Corinth to Tomi. He joined the ship at 
Cenchreae v. 9. vv. 15-18 stand thus in Mr. 
Owen’s edition, 


Quae (s.c. nauis) simul Aeoliae mare me 
deduxit in Helles 
et longum tenui limite fecit iter, 
fleximus in laeuom cursus, et ab Hectoris 
urbe 
uenimus ad porius, Imbria terra, tuos. 


No one will ever be able to explain why 
such a course was steered as the traditional 
meaning of Hellespont here requires. The 
ship goes from Cenchreae into the narrow 
strait only to turn to the left when well up 
it and stand for Imbros. I say when well 
up the strait, for ‘ Hector’s city’ whether it 
is ‘old’ or ‘new’ Ilium was certainly some 
miles within the entrance to the Hellespont.! 
This is only intelligible conduct if Ovid 
visited the city en route; which is highly 
improbable in an exile and is not supported 
by anything else in the passage. Line 16 
too is open to question: it is taken (1) of 
the voyage through the Aegean, ie. a 
vorepov mporepov (2) of the threading of the 
strait itself. The second view has had 
several supporters, who care little that they 
thus bring the ship into the Propontis 
before it turns back to its normal course. 
Nothing short of mutiny on board would 
explain this behaviour. Yet the ambiguity 
of tenui limite which could so well refer to 
the Hellespont is, I think, equally damaging 
to the first view. Now let us try my 
specific: the ship’s voyage is described 
evenly and correctly from the moment it 
leaves Cenchreae: it enters the Aegean 
(mare Helles): passes between the islands 
of the Saronic Gulf (tenwi limite like gracili 
limite Tristia v. 6 39-40) and then turns to 
the left round Sunium, as a glance at the 
map will show. The first point on its course 
to Thrace is Lemnos, and that is preserved 


’ The new Ilium was 12 stades from the sea, and 
a line due north meets the sea east of Rhoeteum, 
which was itself 60 stades (Strabo 596 C) from 
Sigeum. 
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to us in the reading Actoris urbe of the Mar- 
cianus, which Merkel adopted in his 2nd 
edition. For Actor v. Prof. Jebb, Introduc- 
tion to Soph. Philoctetes. From Lemnosto 
Tmbros, then to Samothrace and so to 
Tempyra are the concluding stages of this 
part of the journey. 
Ovid then leaves the ship, vv. 23-4: 


Nam mihi Bistonios placuit pede carpere 
campos, 
Hellespontiacas illa relegit aquas. 


The reading relegit is a correction of reli- 
quit which makes nonsense if the ‘ Helles- 
pont’ is the strait, for the ship cannot be 
said to leave what it has not yet reached. 
But is relegit on that view any better? It 
must be ‘retraced her course over’ and 
implies the erratic direction condemned 
above : also, it is not natural to say, when 
ship and passenger part in Thrace, that the 
ship retraced her path in the Hellespont : 
what of the stage from Thrace to the Helles- 
pont? Of course relegit cannot be = repetiuit. 
Again try my remedy. Ovid goes on foot 
over Thrace, his ship wins its way back 
through the Aegean: with which the 
succeeding words Dardaniamque petit fall 
now into perfect harmony.  eliquit would 
not express the facts so well, but could 
perhaps be defended: it has all the MS. 
authority on its side. 

In part of the foregoing I follow Burmann 
in his edition. (Cf. Ehwald, Bursian’s 
Jahrsberichte 43, 272). 

iv. Isidore Originum lib. xiii. 16 2-3 
(date circ. 600 a.p.) The heading of the 
chapter is ‘de mediterraneo mari.’ Various 
sinus are named: Ibericus et Balearicus ; 
deinde Gallicus ... mox Ligusticus. Then 
Tyrrhenus Sicilicus Creticus. Then § 3 
begins ‘Inde Hellespontus qui in septen- 
trionem retorquens anfractibus magnis iuxta 
Graecias et Illyricum in angustias septem 
stadiorum stringitur . . Inde diffusus 
aequore patenti rursus stringitur et facit 
Propontidem.’ 

The subject is the same throughout, so 
that Hellespont is thus the name of the 
Aegean along with the Hellespont (the 
traditional) and the Propontis. For the 
expressions used cf. Manilius iv. 614 of the 
Aegean : 
Rursus et in laeuom refluit uastoque 

recessu 
Thessaliae fines et Achaica praeterit arua 


and the passage of the Ciris above quoted. 


| 
) 
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The difficulties of the traditional meaning 
are illustrated here also, by the note of the 
editor in Migne’s collection (Patrologia vol. 
83): on iwata Graecias et Illyricum he says 
‘Pro his uerbis coniectura cuiusdam erat 
iuata Xestum (sic) et Abydum.’ 

B.i. Pseudo-Ovid Heroides 18, 164 (of 
Helle). 


Sola dedit uastis femina nomen aquis. 
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The epithet wastis now becomes reasonable : 
but cf. Langen on 
ii. Valerius Flaccus i. 50. 


(me) magni numen maris excitat Helle. 


‘non proprie Hellespontus magnum mare 
dicitur sed est omnino epitheton maris.’ 
He compares ianua uasta gemini maris of 
the Bosporus 7rist. i. 10, 32. 

J. A. Natry. 


There is a general agreement among the 
textual critics of Catullus that every known 
codex of their author is derived from a single 
archetype now lost, usually denominated 
the Veronensis and abbreviated as V. To 
recover the contents of the perished manu- 
script is then the first task of our Catullian 
criticism. The task of criticism cannot be 
limited to a recovery of the contents: it 
must sit in judgment upon them. It must 
in fact address itself to a decision upon the 
question whether and how far the hypo- 
thetical Veronensis presented an unadulter- 
ated text or one disturbed by conjecture or 
deformed by extraneous additions. For the 
purpose of clearness it is advisable to 
define what we understand by V. Accord- 
ingly I define V as ‘the contents of the ulti- 
mate exemplar of the Oxoniensis (O) and the 
Sangermanensis(G) MSS. (and of such other 
MSS. as there may be reason for believing 
to be immediately derived from this ex- 
emplar) at the time of making the first copy, 
so far as these contents can be ascertained 
by a comparison of the readings and indica- 
tions in all these MSS.’ 

Accuracy requires the addition of the 
words in brackets ; but the questions they 
involve must be postponed till we have the 
collations promised by Prof. Hale. And, 
accordingly, what I have to say about 
V must be understood as referring to that 
exemplar only so far as we can reconstitute 
it from the witness of G andO. I would add 
that though an examination of the character- 
istics of V must necessarily be subject to 
revision when all the components of a 
knowledge of it are before us, there are 
advantages in attempting the problem now 
with its conditions simplified. 

The sifting of the evidence of G and O 
then appears to me to indicate the following 
conclusions: (1) the text of V,—or, if the 
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exemplar of G and O was not V but a copy 
of V (a possibility which I have indicated 
in the rather awkward phrase ‘ultimate 
exemplar’ of the definition), then the text 
of that copy,—contained a certain number of 
variants or corrections. In considering 
which these are, it is necessary to throw out 
of the count (a) readings which appear to 
have arisen from the scribe of the copy 
doubting of the meaning of a letter or sign 
which was obscure in his exemplar, as 
appears to be the case at 6, 9, where the 
texts of O and G agree in ‘hec’ (i.e. h’ O), 
while the first-hand of G (according to 
Schwabe) gives the alternative ‘ hic’ (7.e. h’) ; 
(6) readings which arose from variants al- 
ready conflated in V, or at any rate not 
demonstrably separate there. ‘iletas’ in V 
at 63, 6 and ‘ guioclero’ at 66, 6 may be such 
readings. 

The few marginal variants which occur in 
O must also be discarded. And this for two 
reasons. Firstly, because such of them as 
might be considered real variants have 
little, if any, support in the indications of 
G. The complete list is 2. 6 libet] at inbet 
9 Tecum] at secum 3. 9 silens]| at siliens (G 
has siliens in the text), 12 illud] at illuc ; 
64. 3 ceticos] at tetidicos (G oeticos) ; 11 
(i.e. posteam) Jat proré G pimam (ie. 
primam), 15 mdstri] at méstro4 (ie. 
monstrorum). And secondly because, as I 
suspected from the page reproduced in fac- 
simile in Chatelain’s Paléographie latine, 
and as I have since learned to be the case 
from Mr. A. C. Clark, who, in company with 
Mr. Madan, examined the MS. with this 
special point in view, they do not proceed 
Srom the scribe of the MS. ttself. 

The view that V contained marginal 
or interlinear ‘adscripts,’ (whether correc- 
tions, variants, or glosses), is, it is true, 
no novelty; but in the uncertainties 
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which at present surround the manuscript 
tradition of Catullus, it will not be super- 
fluous to collect the least disputable cases. 
In 23. 2 O has ‘cimex at neque ignis,’ G has 
‘cimex aial (7.e. animal) neqe? ignis’ (q 2 over 
an erasure). As it is unlikely that a 
mediaeval monk should have thought cimex 
a term requiring explanation it seems 
probable that ‘aial’ is a mistake of the 
scribe of G, and that what stood in V was 
at neque 

nec. This view is confirmed first by the 
erasure in G, and secondly by the very 
similar phenomenon at 22. 15, where O reads 
‘attigit ut (=uel) neq? n° idem,’ that is 

ut neq? 
‘attigit n° idem.’ At 12. 4 G reads falfum 
ée (= esse) with a marginal variant assigned 
by Schwabe to the corrector, at falfum. O has 
falsum at falfum @é in the text. At 95. 10 
O reads ‘At populus ut tu timido, gaudeat 
ut tu 

antimacho’ i.e. V had populus_timido. 
The scribe of G, who knew a good deal more 
than the scribe of O, saw what was meant, 
and simply read it ‘tumido.’ Again at 39. 4 
‘si ad pli rogum fili | ugetur’ O reads ‘ad 
impii regum filii, G -/.pii regum filii -/.at 
impii.’ This means the exemplar had 
at i 
ad pii r.f.; O neglected to copy the ‘at’ and 
G copied the ‘correction’ after copying the 
text. The curious corruptions in G (bolnei) 
and O (bonlei) at 61. 232, and their differ- 
ence are best explained by assuming cor- 


1 
rection in V, thus bonei, a tall 7 being 
mistaken for J. 

I shall next attempt to show that a re- 
cognition of the existence of these adscripts 
in V will dispose of the suspicion that the 
tradition of V has been tampered with by 
the one or the other of our two chief 
authorities where they present apparently 
irreconcilable divergence. At 64. 139, 140 
G and O seem to be in fundamental disagree- 
ment, G reading ‘At non haec quondam 
nobis promissa dedisti | uoce mihi nec hee 
misere sperare iubebas,’ while O reads blanda 
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instead of nobis, though in the second line 
it agrees with G. The discrepancy remains 
a mystery until we observe that ‘nobis,’ 
nob’, is a mistake for ‘non haec,’ noh’, 
(which Statius conjectured for it), and that 
it stood thus in the text of V as an inter- 
linear correction of ‘nec hec’ in 140, the 
two lines ending thus 

blanda promissa dedisti 

noh’ 

nech’ misere sperare iubebas. 
O copied the text of 139 correctly, but 
wrongly neglected the correction of 140; G 
miscopied the correction of 140 into 139. 

In 64. 353 O reads ‘messor’ and G ‘cultor.’ 
How difficult is the choice between these 
two words, or, in other words, how apt would 
be either in itself may be seen from the 
division among the editors, Ellis, Schwabe, 
Schmidt, preferring cwltor, Baehrens, Riese, 
Owen, Merrill, Palmer messor ; and it is even 
more difficult to see why anyone should have 
wanted ‘cultor’ as an explanation or sub- 
stitute for ‘messor,’ or vice versa. We 
should have to regard it as a violent and 
almost inexplicable emendation. But I do 
not think we need do this injury to the fides 
of V or to that of either of its copies. V is 
believed, and not without reason, to have come 
from Germany, and amongst the confusions 
of letters in the text of Catullus, few are more 
frequent than that of e and 0. What if this 
mysterious pair ‘messor’ and ‘cultor’ is 
merely ‘messer’ and ‘culter’ in disguise ? 
The recognition of these German and Latin 
synonyms will not indeed enable us to decide 
between the two competing words, because 
we have no means of determining which of 
the pair ‘ messer’ and ‘culter’ stood above 
the other in V. But it will lift from the 
tradition the reproach of a wild and wanton 
alteration. I suggest then that there is no 
ground for imputing to V, as rendered by O 
and G, any taint of the cacoethes rescribendi 
which began to infest the copying of Latin 
manuscripts in Italy soon after they were 
written. 
J. P. Posteate. 


I can scarcely agree with the editors in 
thinking that the situation in this fragment 
is ‘posterior to that in the J/liad.’ 


The 


ON THE OXYRHYNCHUS PAPYRI, VOL. IT. 
ON THE NEW EPIC FRAGMENT, ETC. 


speaker whoever she may be (and it certainly 
does look as if she were the wife of 
Telephus) says that Telephus, if he had not 
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tripped over a vine, would have killed 
Achilles then and there ‘ before he ever met 
Hector.’ She does not assume Hector’s 
death nor show any knowledge of the result 
of the meeting. She might well enough 
know that Achilles and Hector were the two 
great rivals of the two hosts before Achilles 
had yet seen Hector. I take it to be more 
likely that she is here lamenting over the 
wound of Telephus, hoping to get him back 
to live in peace with her, év GaAdpots ToAcuwv 
dravevOe, and praying that there may never 
be any siege of Troy at all. 

The style of versification is so much 
smoother than that of Apollonius, approxi- 


‘ mating towards that of Nonnus though not 


dancing in the amazing fetters with which 
that wonderful person thought fit to bind 
himself, that it looks to me like an interest- 
ing link between the Alexandrine school of 
imitators of Homer and the late school in 
which a heartless polish effaced all vigour. 
This impression is further confirmed by the 
word yevernpa, which occurs continually in 
Nonnus but not that I know of in Greek 
verse before him. 

Recto 6. Read po xai 
dpuvépev. It does not look as if anything 
could be made of érocov. The scansion of 
TO duuvéwev seems suspicious and the diction 
worse. If there is not room for 7[d:] it is 
easy to suppose the « to have been dropped as 
so often in papyri. One might amuse oneself 
by ending up with €Axos éxovr] or é[AKw- 

8. Read «i for y and supply something like 
caoca or Bova at the end of 9. ‘Grant 
that Telephus may live if he be indeed son 
of Heracles.’ 

14. ov8 <pév> is also obvious, but the 
best supplement would be I think <yap> 
to connect with 13. Moreover yap would 
easily drop out before ’Apyeiovs. Then 

15. Here sure ground fails, but if gowé- 
gavres is the reading one must somehow 
make a transition to get into the nominative 
after ’Apyeiovs. £.g. 


howiartes pe[ya] Kaixov 
rol cor dapev ov GwpnxOevres. 


But I hope somebody can get something 
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better for the last line. It might just 
stand for ‘fell after throwing away their 
arms.’ 

17. Possibly something like [Zed} ride 
t[adra] only why not ryAdbe? The end 
looks like [od]pov ’Ayatav. 

Verso 1. Burov 7’ dpa 
would suit the vestiges, like Homer's 
dvéBpapev Epvei toos. 

2. 98€ vonoe is a better division as con- 
forming to the practice of Aristarchus. 

4. Does @adacoyn stand for 6ddacca, 
Garicons or Oadrdoont Apparently the 
first. 

ddever? If eAae is indubitable it could hardly 
be anything but d[s 7’JéAde[c], but how 
could one get any further? So much the 
worse for one, I suppose. 

12. dovpact T...€..05 
davoior. Of the mutilated word both the r 
and the « are doubtful. If the one could be 
a m and the other a o a shift might perhaps 
be made to squeeze in wemopévos for rerew- 
pévos, or even the whole word correctly 
spelt. Or could the « be a 04% 

13. By reading p[GA]Aov and re 
garding the two words as practically a 
single compound, we may get over the for- 
bidden rhythm, as men do with Homer's 
oye Svovta Bowrnv. 

With regard to ccxii, I have a strong 
suspicion that the explanation is to be 
sought in our old friend the scholiast on 
Aristophanes Lysistrata, 109, 110. 

I add a few suggestions, deferring further 
comment :— 


Page 23, line 5. ras xnpas dei. 

» 40, ,, 22. @axoBarmddos (cf. ras 
xevas Heron- 
das). 

» 63, ,, 4. dpurromdvor. 

5. map’ ’Avaxpéovtt. 


» 73, 5, 19. rod d€pparos. 
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In the disreputable fragment CCXII. 
(whose meaning I take to be the same as 
Professor Platt) the following supplements 
are not impossible :— 


Col. II. line 7. for exyovos 
rightly queried by the 


editors. 

» 8. Accepting xat[dyedws, add 
avTUKpUs. 

Ll. Kai totr’ éorw. Com- 


pare the use of ovxwvos for 
worthless.’ 

Re », 17. Punctuate and read B. ovx 
, > > 
dévov yap A. dia Tov- 
mov [Aumeiv. agvov worth 
its cost.’ rovrov for 7d 


CCXIII. These fragments are so corrupt 
and mutilated that it seems to be very 
hazardous to assign them to any one of the 
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ON PAPYRI CCXILI. sqq. 


numerous tragic poets of whom works are 
extant or lost. And it is for the same 
reason not even certain that the dramatic 
situation is correctly presented by the edi- 
tors. Accordingly we must be careful not 
to deviate far from the letters or the norm 
of Attic usage. Hence I should prefer, 
in v. 6, xa¢Avfi to the ‘unknown metaplasm ’ 
In the 9th line is metri- 
cally impossible ; @appetre (or Gapoeire) impera- 
tive is a simple alteration. There should be 
a stop at pot. 

CCXIX. (a) 22. I think we should read 
‘ Quick-incubator.’ For the 
word cf. Geopon. 14. 1. 3 teaooapa- 
KOVTG@ Kal TikTer Kal Kai 
extpepe, tb. 4 ta da. There is a 
humour in the name. The errant cock 
desires to be the father of a large family. 


J. P. Poste@ate. 


Light Books of Homer's Odyssey, with Intro- 
duction, Commentary, and Vocabulary for 
the use of Schools. Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1897. Pages 351. Price $1.65. 


Iv is a pleasure to describe a book which 
has stood the only satisfactory test to which 
a school-book can be put, viz. use in the class- 
room. In the experience of the reviewer 
few books have come off so well as Perrin 
and Seymour’s Odyssey. It contains Books 
a—6, .—p, and the first 189 lines of v. Be- 
sides the text, which follows Dindorf-Hentze, 
there is as complete an apparatus for the 
study of the portions of the Odyssey selected 
as the beginner requires. It is a great boon 
to both teacher and pupil, and it makes both 
more and better work possible, to find all 
the necessary tools in one volume unencum- 
bered with discussions, references, quotations 
and statistics that are too heavy for the 
pupil’s power of digestion. The vocabulary 
shows throughout the hand of an experienced 
workman. The introduction of 69 pages is 
a marvel of condensation and is, in large 
part, an epitome of Seymour’s Introduction 
to Homeric Language and Verse. It treats 
of epic poetry in general and life in the 
NO. CXIX. VOL. XIII. 


REVIEWS. 
PERRIN AND SEYMOUR’S ODYSSEY. 


Homeric age, tells the story of the Trojan 
war and gives a brief analysis of the /liad 
and the Odyssey, discusses Homeric style, 
catalogues the peculiarities of the epic dia- 
lect, supplies all necessary information about 
Homeric forms and syntax, and states with 
lucidity and conciseness the rules and difti- 
culties of hexameter verse. The bibliogra- 
phical note is as good as it could well be 
within so brief a compass, but an additional 
page or two would much increase the value 
of the book at this point. 

The annotations are made with sound 
judgment of the pupil’s needs. The pilot 
has steered with steady hand between the 
Scylla and Charybdis of too much and too 
little. There isa map of Homeric Greece, 
and the forty illustrations—sixteen of them 
full-page—add much to the attractiveness of 
the book, and also to its practical usefulness 
as a means of awakening interest in Homeric 
characters and scenes. Among these are 
views of Ithaca, Sparta, the Trojan plain, and 
of the walls of Hissarlik and Mycenae, and 
reproductions of well-known statues of 
Athena, Poseidon, Hermes, Penelope, &c., 
while the smaller pictures in the vocabulary 
exhibit the peculiar furniture and customs 
11 
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of the period. Although these illustrations 
vary considerably in quality the most of 
them are good, and type and paper are 
what one expects to see in the output of the 
Athenaeum Press. 

In closing this account of a text-book 
which deserves a warm welcome from all 
teachers of Homer, we may note a few slips 
and blemishes in view of the second edition 
that is sure to be called for. 

On p. xxxiii. Oeouos is wrongly accented, 
likewise pev in B 218. From the vocabulary 
mupos and idiornu are omitted, also the 
form rervxOac under tevyw, and there is no 
suitable definition for ordpyvyms in y 158 
where the object is révrov. The rendering 
of pertypara Ovpod (a phrase found only in 
x 217) as ‘tidbits for the soul’ seems un- 
fortunate when one notices that these pe- 
Acypara go to the dogs. The peculiar use of 
iorov érotxouevns in x 222 is not sufficiently 
explained, Kettle is not given as a definition 
of tpiros, although x 361 requires it. No 
one of the definitions ‘shout, shriek, yell’ 
fits idyw in B 428. The only meanings given 
for rpoomriccopa are ‘ address, greet,’ either 
of which falls short of the sense in B 77. 
In B 287 créAAw does not mean ‘send.’ 

In the rendering of zapafeiro in B 105, 
the causative force of the middle is ignored. 


The Alcestis of Euripides, edited with an 
Introduction and Critical and Exegetical 
Notes, by Herman WapswortH Hay 
Ph.D. (Harvard). Boston, U.S.A. Ginn 
and Co. 1898. 6s. 6d. 


Tuts edition of the Alcestis is based, as all 
modern editions of the play must be, with a 
grateful recognition of the fact, on Prinz’s 
full and careful collations of the leading 
MSS. Towards the constitution of the text 
which the editor gives us, he contributes 
but little in the way of original emendation, 
but brings to his task learning and judg- 
ment of a high order. His work has evi- 
dently been a labour of love, and _ his 
thorough discussions are consequently inter- 
esting, and they are often convincing. This 
is true of all parts of the book. First 
comes an Introduction, enriched by an ex- 
haustive monograph by Dr. J. M. Paton on 
‘The Myth of Alcestis in Ancient Art.’ Then 
follows the text with all MSS. variants and 
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In the note on a 378 Bodcoua instead of 
Bojooua is given as the Attic future of 
Bodw. 

The notes and vocabulary sometimes give 
different points of view and sometimes they 
are in positive disagreement, e.g. the note on 
a 404 when compared with the statement 
under vaerdw, and the note on 8 416, which 
runs ‘ dva, adverbial, on board.—vnos: loca- 
tive genitive with Baivw,’ while the voca- 
bulary gives the following under dva : ‘ thrice 
with gen., as dv vyos, on the ship.’ In the 
note, too, on . 434 orpedOeis is rendered ‘all 
cuddled up,’ which fits €AvoGeis of 433, while 
the vocabulary correctly renders xepoiv orped- 
Geis ‘ clutching.’ The text has both jy.w and 
jv as the unemphatic pronoun, while the 
vocabulary gives only the latter. In a few 
places a word of explanation would not in- 
juriously lighten the pupil’s burden; e.g. 
the beginner is sure to be puzzled by the 
metrical irregularities left unnoticed in x 60 
and 377. 

The excellences of this school book are 
many and great and its shortcomings few. 
May the number of such books increase! 


F. E. Wooprvurr. 


Bowdoin College, 
Brunswick, Maine. 


the source of adopted emendations at the 
foot : then a list of ‘ select conjectures’ which 
have not been adopted, then ‘Critical and 
Exegetical Notes,’ and finally a complete 
metrical appendix, in which Schmidt’s nota- 
tion has been adopted, but which treats the 
matter independently, and after full study 
of all the best metrical authorities. 

As to the arrangement of the critica] 
matter, it is rather troublesome sometimes 
to have to look up the same thing in three 
different places, and it entails some repe- 
tition, but the plan has its merits, no doubt. 
The ‘Critical and Exegetical’ notes are, 
as they are intended to be, more the former 
than the latter. Indeed the book would be 
truer to its character if one or two simple 
and obvious exegetical notes had _ been 
omitted: such as at vv. 505 f., the explan- 
ation that ‘ the last foot’ (of a line) ‘can not 
spondee ’—642 rdpa = Toi dpa —Kaxds dxover ; 
so male audire in Latin —796 d6ovvexa = os 
or dr. as not unfrequently in the tragedians.’ 
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The number of misprints would seem to sug- 
gest that ‘readers’ in America are not so 
skilful as in England or Germany. It is an 
aid to the critical notes, that all emendations 
that are due to any one later than writers of 
the MSS. are printed in thick type. 

To begin with the Introduction : H. adopts 
the late Prof. F. D. Allen’s view that the 
Thanatos scene in the prologue was an inser- 
tion (though he inclines to believe that it 
and the Heracles scenes were introduced by 
the poet himself in order to turn what 
was at first a pure tragedy into a satyric 
drama). The arguments on which the au- 
thenticity of this scene is impugned turn 
in the main on the difficulty of reconciling 
the bodily intervention of Thanatos with 
the subsequent account of Alcestis’s death, 
burial, and rescue. H. or rather Prof. Allen 
says, for instance, that ‘in the Thanatos 
scene the notion is that Th. comes to 
despatch Alcestis in person, goes into the 
house for the purpose, and is to carry her 
bodily off to Hades,’ whereas ‘in the rest of 
the play the notion is that Alcestis dies 
quietly in the ordinary way, is buried, and 
that then Thanatos comes to the tomb to fetch 
her, and is overcome by Heracles, who is 
awaiting him in ambush.’ But Thanatos, 
when he appears in person, does not come to 
‘despatch Alcestis in person.’ He says in 
vv. 74-76 that his action is to be symbol- 
ical: he is going to seal her as his own by 
cutting a lock of her hair, It is asking too 
much of the dramatist to insist that such a 
personification of the powers of darkness 
should be treated like an ordinary mortal, 
and that when he disappears from the stage 
at v. 76 into the house, the audience should 
be able to follow all his movements behind 
the scene, and that he should not be allowed 
to leave the house without their being made 
aware of the fact. They know well enough 
that when Alcestis is dying before their 
eyes it is his work. Such irreverent criti- 
cism will next ask how the deus gets into 
the machina. If for no other reason, there 
were not actors enough to allow of Th. being 
brought on the stage any more. 

As to the MSS. there is very good reason 
for thinking, as H. does, that it is impossible 
to accept Vitelli’s and Wecklein’s view that 
P is a copy of L. Out of the long list 
given in the Introduction of differences in 
the first 300 lines between the two MSS. 
the following seem specially significant of an 
independent transcription: v. 26 cuvppétpws 
L ovpperpos P; v. 31, which Nauck rightly 
rejected, is in L, is not in P; v. 47 veprépwv 
L veprépav P; v. 58 A€AnOas L P ; v. 
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74 L xarapgopa P; v. 136 
érados L éradav P; v. 145 L P ; 
v. 157 Oavparas L P; v. 184 
L P; v. 198 
Anoerar L AeAjoerar P ; v. 247 Oaveiv L Garg 
P; v. 289 ddpov L dup’ P. 

As to the editions there are many 
difficulties in the way of the generally re- 
ceived statement, repeated by H., that the 
Aldine ‘followed P, though he made many 
emendations.’ Aldus’s editor must at all 
events have had access to other MSS. as well 
and have used them largely along with P. 
For instance he has vv. 31 and 76; neither 
of these vv. are to be found in P (and the 
latter is only added in the margin of L by a 
late hand). Among the special editions of 
the Alcestis that of Wakefield (1794) should 
have been mentioned, especially as that 
scholar is frequently referred to in the 
critical notes. 

The editor’s own emendations are as fol- 
lows : actually adopted in the text are: vv. 
348-356 bracketed as an interpolation, 450 
pyvos marked as a suspected word, (760 f 
diucoa—de marked as an interpolation, but 
so Karle), 883 ddyeiv for ris 
irepadyetv (good), 1071 ein for ef ov (reading 
yrs With Monk for MSS. dors) (ingeniously 
supported): suggested only are the following: 
v. 573 ovde for ovre (very likely), 756 «ir’ ev 
xepoi for ev 827 xai zpocoyw for Kai 
apoowmov (Herwerden’s dvazpdowmov far the 
best emendation), 890 8 é7’ for dé y’, 986 
avaé for dvw 784 ryv (!) for 
Ti atpiov péAAoveav, 985 ov yap at ages 
(metrically inadmissible: yap should be a 
short syllable), 921 dorayv ovres (?) for dvres 
dpiorwv, 1011 dirov for didros, taking éferafec- 
Gar as middle (for this middle use there is 
no warrant, in the only other place at which 
the word occurs, ¢.e. Eur., Suppl. 391, it is 
passive), at Orestes 88 d’év deuvions for de 
depviots (good), 1089 aAX’ avev Kotrys peveis , 
quite unnecessary), 1127 veprépwv te paopa 
y’ ; (y' bad). 

In the Critical and Exegetical notes the 
following points seem to call for remark : 
v. 185, a good parallel to the pleonastic 
modAav is to be found in the text: ‘of 
making many books there is no end,’ 
187 H.’s translation is new and sound, I 
think : ‘and oft she wandered through the 
chamber about (or intending) to go out,’ 
205 dpws xairep opixpov, 
(the punctuation of F. D. Allen), though 
cumbrous, is perhaps better than supposing 
a lacuna before it, or even than taking the 
dé as ‘irrational,’ and imagining a sudden 
break in the construction, 285 H. treats the 
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unmetrical @ecoaddv as if it were a possi- 
bility instead of a scribe’s blunder. It was 
corrected by Ald., 290 H.’s arguments do 
not convince me that this line is corrupt. 
Lit. ‘it being suitable for them to die as 
concerning their time of life.’ May not 
be equivalent to xafjKov or 
mpoojxov? and if the personal construction 
ed jw Biov is good Greek, is it not enough 
to warrant the genitive with the impersonal 
KaA@s Fovt vv. 333 and 533 present two 
difficult cases of the use of dAAws. In the 
former, with all respect to the editor, I 
think ‘ besides’ is as accurate a translation 
as is possible, and I do not think the slight 
anacoluthon in (or 
is harsh enough to warrant Wecklein’s 
eizpemis ovrw, which H. adopts. In v. 533 
I would suggest that the original form of 
the v. was d6veios dAAws, 
‘she certainly was no blood relation, but a 
close tie bound her to my house,’ ddAdAws 
being used almost in the sense of ‘anyhow’ 
which it bears at Aesch. Cho. 680 ézeizep 
dAAus, eis"Apyos kiers, and being joined 
to the adj. d@vetos in much the same way as 
it is to a noun in such expressions as eidwAov 


dAAws Soph. Phil. 947, 540 on «i poro add 


SraDTMULLER’s Axnthologia Graeca Vol. IL. 
Teubner 1899, Pp. xcii, 524. 8 Mk. 


Tus second volume of the new Anthologia 
Graeca contains B. VII. of the Palatine, 
b. IIL. of the Planudean Anthology, in all 
748 epigrams, all of them sepulchral. It is 
only the first part of Stadtmiiller’s Vol. IT. 
and may be inferred to be on a scale 
which completely dwarfs Vol. I. For 
whereas Vol. I. contains no less than six 
books in 419 pages, this first section of 
Vol. II. contains only B. VII. in 524 pages. 
There are besides xcii. pages of prefatory 
matter, so that the new volume is in every 
way a great expansion of the design on 
which the former was planned. The reason 
of this is twofold. (1) The MSS. have been 
examined with a minuteness unexampled 
before, a minuteness which takes account of 
everything, ‘erasures, accents, first, second, 
third hand etc. (2) The criticisms of 
modern scholars are more fully reported. 
lence in the many corrupt passages of the 
Greek Anthology we have now a tolerably 
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from Jebb on Soph. Ant. 666 that such an 
optative is especially suitable in a yvoyy, in 
vv. 713-721 the MSS. order, with Schifer’s 
peilova for peifov’ av Lams, seems far 
better than the transpositions of Wecklein 
which are adopted in the text, 870 note 1. 4. 
H. seems to have put ‘former’ for ‘ latter.’ 
The explanation that follows is far-fetched. 
It is the excellence of the ‘ pledge’ of which 
he has been deprived (i.e. his wife) that is 
given as the main cause of Admetus’s grief, 
905 f. H. puts a comma after dduoirw and 
takes povoras as agreeing with ts in 
v. 903 (?), 930 H. translates the suggested 
éAure dtAia ‘she has left you, the dear one’ : 
but does it not mean ‘your loving union 
has failed’ ?%, 1021 H. by an oversight calls 
@pyxias a genitive, referring to ‘Goodwin's 
G. Gr. 1119. 

In following Dr. Hayley into one or two 
of his discussions I have selected principally 
those points on which I differ from him, 
but I hope I have said enough to show that 
on the whole I have read this valuable 
study of the play with cordial agreement 
rather than with antagonism. 

E. B. Eneuanp. 


complete conspectus of opinion to guide us: 
a circumstance which adds immensely in- 
creased value and interest to the book. 

In a work so full of laborious research 
and tentative ingenuity, it is no easy task 
to select for notice points either specially 
noticeable or calling for criticism. Stadt- 
miiller offers a large number of corrections 
of his own: some of these I will mention. 
423, 6 rypede’ dxpavrov vupdidiav dAoxov for 
or TH axpaytov of MSS. cf. 
Pind. éxyseAns orrovdaios. 692, 5 
otpwrov zor’ for ov’ ‘E. mparov: 
this seems very likely. 648, 8 avrnv aiyalov 
dadov yapiov for or év ori: this is 
very doubtful: 640, 3, 4 vija yap damon 
dixpotos éoovpery for épOace vairas. 598, 4 
onv Katéuvoas ora for karéAvoas. This seems 
to me doubtful. It may be questioned 
whether xaréAvoas is not an intentional 
repetition of gwvis ofs xaréAvoe Binv in the 
preceding distich. This indeed has an air 
of weakness: but is it not to be preferred 
to a surprising, not to say bizarre, effect 
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like the sudden change of A ton? 198, 6 
where MSS. give kai Oér’ Stadt- 
miiller conj. xed6é r’ or xai oréy. 200, 3 
xéipa yap eis veapay for dparay, a 
great improvement, though not printed in the 
text of the epigram. The editor’s modesty 
has rarely allowed him to introduce his own 
conjectures except in the app. crit. below 
the printed poems, though many of them 
might well have formed part of the new 
text. It will perhaps show the character of 
the volume—its learning, fulness, and com- 
pression, to quote the résumé given on 
p. 427 of the various opinions of critics on 
627, 3 ’Actakinv dé pad’ nKaxes. 

‘@iviov P P1™ Pl® | doraxinv 
8 (C) P PI™ Pl” re | Odnov 
’Aotaxinv re duas filias appellari censet Brod., 
de parentibus intellegit Grotius 
’Actayinv te parentum nomina finxit Char- 
don) ; Thomium (vel potius @vvov) puellae 
Astacenae Hipparcho sponsae nomen fuisse 
vidit Jac.: cf. Steph. Byz. s. "Aotaxds (‘ 7d 
COvixov ’Aotaxnvos ’Aotaxyvy kai ’Aoraxtos 
cat ’Agraxia’); ex oppidis cognominibus 
(cf. Steph.) Astacum Bithyniae dici a Dio- 
doro veri simillimum vid. cl. ep. 701, in 
quo poeta Nicaeae urbis Bith. mentionem 
facit.’ 

Great use has been made of the scholia 
which are often appended to the Epigrams. 
Whether these contain valuable suggestions 
or are on a wrong tack, as happens some- 
times, every scholar should know them. 
Take the following instance of a scholion 
undoubtedly wrong, yet interesting in its 
wrongness. 629, 3 P. gives vy\eeis, ot tov 
ovde év ddov against metre. 
The schol. is as follows tows cidap év adov- 
mdvTws TL voe dé TO Kdveiov. The 
Epigram is on the death of Socrates; the 
vp\eis are the Athenians. The suggestion 
of the schol. is obviously wrong: palaeo- 
graphically it is improbable (eléap &v adov 
for odd é€v a.: as diction & is peculiar). 
Yet one part of it is indubitably right, & 
for év: and there can be little doubt that 
Brunck discovered the right reading in his 
ovdé év aidot, which Stadtmiiller has printed. 

Illustrative passages from writers that 
speak of the same subject as the Epigrams 
are freely interspersed, especially from 
authors of wide range like Plutarch. These 
are most valuable : and almost make the new 
edition self-complete. Nor does the editor 
shrink, in crucial and much-debated cases, 
from quoting the most widely diverging 
interpretations of modern scholars. This, 
however, is done judiciously and by no 
means always: were it otherwise, the com- 
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pass of the work would have swollen to 
undesirable length. 

The following points seem open to criti- 
cism. 176,5 7H fa xaxdv Odvarov tis 
Avow, éucio, Zeive, vorarov 
ovde ragos ; for tis py of P. If ris 
is interrogative would 7 pa have preceded 4 

215, 3 a dolphin says 

ovde rept oKadpoicr veds mepiKadA€a 

Tapa TEpToMEvos 

Here surely the ‘lovely lips’ are the dol- 
phin’s, so described facetiously, from the 
creature’s own point of view. Stadtmiiller, 
as Diibner before him, explains yeiAy of the 
rims of the ship, and prints Reiske’s emen- 
dation zap’ etoxdApowo veds That this 
is not the poet’s meaning is, I imagine, 
indicated by reprouevos mpotoua, the 
gratification of the dolphin in seeing a 
figure of itself on the ship’s prow or stern 
forming a duplicate to its self-satisfaction 
in its own disproportionate and unsightly 
lips. 

334, 9 The interpretation of é’ dyvav 
‘sub ductu proborum magis- 
trorum’ or ‘coram incorruptis iudicibus’ 
(Jacobs} is short of the poet’s intention. 
dyvov in combination with jyenovywy points 
quite distinctly to the sacred function of 
the Roman Emperor. 

447 a well-known epigram of Callimachus 


jv 6 Eeivos, 6 kal orixoss od paxpa 
A€Ew. 
Ojprs Kpijs érepoi dodtxos. 
Stadtm. offers Kpis, érove: d6Aryov. This is 
hardly an improvement on the Planudean 
reading im’ éuoi But whatever 
éreuot was, it must have been something in 
hermony with the concise and singly articu- 
lated character of the verse. A word like 
éxrove. would spoil the effect ; which indeed 
is also true of the Planudean in’ éuoi. I 
think Schneider may have been right in re- 
taining doA:yos = a runner in a long race. 
712, 5 


ws Tav als mevKats 
trav émi kaderras tupKaia. 
éorevdero (or is Stadtmiiller’s cor- 
rection of jdero, or as P gives it 7dero. 
An easier emendation would be jeidero. 
Schneidewin already deidero. 

56, 2 


ovk éXeyov yeAoov réAovar yéAus ; 
The interrogative mark would be better 


away. ‘It was in no laughing mood I said 
everything is laughter.’ 
The following suggestions have occurred 
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to me in reading through Stadtmiiller’s 
volume. 

51, 516 Baxyov P, Pl. may 
I think be explained as jpara iaculationes, 
with reference to the tossing to and fro of 
thyrsi in the Bacchic orgies. 

96, 3 

mpos yap ’A@nvaiwy ov 
av Jacobs: perhaps dedefo 2nd pers. 
pluperf. The fact of this form being 
generally imperative, does not prevent its 
also being, as its form suggests, indicative. 

131 


mputayopnv Adyos Oavelv yap 
Tovre 

Perhaps dAAa yap «i of “Hxe 7d cap’ és yay, 
codois. 

286, 4 Perhaps rarpys 
Tvpov. 

331, 1 The name @povpis is possibly a 
corruption of @ddpys. 

339, 2 


Kat Avayns dduvyv tov Bpdp.ov mapexe. 


Perhaps ; cf. 
386, 3, 4 


Aidew OABos ddivos 
i) TéKov. 


Read jv. Orci diwitiae sunt turba liberorum 
meorum quam enixa sum. 


404, 4 
eldev Gov popov eivadvov 


dAcEavrwv of P was changed by Jacobs to 
édi~avrov. I do not see why the genitive 
should not be retained: ‘saw you die the 
death by shipwreck of men whom the sea 
violates.’ 

411, 5 How can Aeschylus be called 
otopa tavrwv The words would be 
intelligible of Menander, ‘dextrous mouth- 
piece of every kind of character,’ but not 
specially of the father of tragedy. “Agiov 
(Reiske) seems probable, either in the sense 
‘that could aspire to anything’ or ‘ worthy to 
be compared with any.’ Somewhat similar 
is 426, 2, addressed to a figure of a lion on a 
monument, tis Tas was dévos dperas ; 

427,10 Kpyrateds as tis ( Reiske) 
is not a plausible conjecture for Kp. dros (or 
dros) 6. of MSS. I suspect dros is a proper 
name, either actually or slightly disguised, 
of some famous archer; so 429, 2 viv 
ogiyyos Oidizos Yet 
Stadtmiiller’s conj. Agoros, though he has 
given it up, has much to recommend it. 
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452, 1 


EvBovAowo caddpovos & 
Trivoper. 


This genitive pvjyys I believe to be right, 
sc. xvAuxas. In any case it ought not to be 
altered to still less to 


472,15 rodrov . peuvynpevos is pos- 
sibly rotro 
488, 4 ao éxt 
moAAGKe . KwKVEL eK KEpadas. 


This appears to me to point clearly to 
xexAysevas, Which is the reading of Planudes. 
Construct the words ce m. Kwxver 
tipBw ‘that mother 
who often moans for thee from a head that 
rests upon thy tomb,’ i.e. utters moans 
which are heard issuing from her head as it 
rests on thy tomb. 
640, 3 


Nija yap vavras 
Sikpotos 


Possibly ép6acev aitws, which word I con- 
struct with rerednpuévov ‘idly bound by stress 
of weather.’ 


642, 1 For é(sic)Bpov Kai Serdoro of P I sug- 
gest TéuBpov Kai NeiAow. Menoetes was 
wrecked between Tembros, a city of Cyprus 
famous for the cult of Apollo Hylates 
(Steph. Byz. TéuBpos, EpvoGea) and Egypt. 

648, 8 For évorn atyafwv read evataiy 
vagowv. An optative is required (éryapeov 
Eixiwy daivorro Kat év dyxw 'Evortain 
vaoowv Sadov Focus viri bene 
columnatus extet sitque im abundanti 
positus strue lignorum, titionem in se coucer- 
vans. like 651, 6). 

662, 2 For tporépy may be 
suggested aAecys ‘full age,’ ‘ complete adol- 
escence,’ 


663, 2 
Mydetos 70 ra 680 KXeiras. 


In spite of Meineke Theocr. p. 407, ed. 3, 
I feel with Hecker i. p. 154 the enormity, 
metrically speaking, of the Cretice ra 680. 
It may be true that Archilochus admitted 
it, but no instance of the kind can be found 
in Theocritus. I believe the poet wrote 
Mydevos pvapetov 630 em x. KX., recalling 
Homer’s 666 oixia vaiwv, Il. Z. 15. 

729 The peculiarity of the corruption ra 
dé ToAAG Karaynev aiday Bpépos points not to 
ev Bpédos, but to Bpepos xaraynoxer, 
or B. és aiday. 
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733, 5, 6 

és TOO ixeo bat 

THs poipys’ éréwv ov HOdvos Ticoain. 


Read als éa¢y ‘ there is no grudging of years 
to the religious.’ 
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734, 1 The letters of P suggest Mi ééve 
wAGri tu rede, if we might suppose a form 
= tAGHe ‘approach,’ or a_ perfectly 
separate formation from a lost aorist corre- 
sponding to from 
Rosinson EL is, 


MELANGES WEIL. 


Mélanges Henri Weil. Paris, Fontemoing. 
1899, + Pp. 471. 15 fr. 


Tuts collection of short papers dedicated to 
Henri Weil on the occasion of his ‘ eightieth 
anniversary’ show in the first place how 
great is his influence and authority in 
the world of letters. Forty scholars, all of 
high repute, hailing from France, England, 
Germany, Holland, Switzerland, Greece, 
have combined to do him honour by pub- 
lishing snatches of their work in the volume. 
The result is such a _ kaleidoscope of 
philology that no sane critic would attempt 
to judge either the absolute or the relative 
value of these essays. All that can here be 
done is to say a word in description of the 
subjects which seem to the critic most 
interesting. Nor is the omission of notice 
to imply that the rest are not equally good 
in their way,and perhaps, to another 
critic, of even greater importance. The 
scrappy character of such a book seems to 
be unavoidable, and we have no right to 
complain of it. Taking the essays in the 
random order, in which we find them, the 
notes of Blass on the Agamemnon of 
Aeschylus seem to be peculiarly appropriate, 
as a dedication to the best of living editors 
of Aeschylus. 

Not less so is Campbell’s most interesting 
paper on the real crisis of a Greek tragedy, 
The general scheme being similar to that of a 
Greek pediment which swells to the middle, 
and then declines to the end, it is this 
latter part, in which modern tragedy 
is supposed to culminate which affords most 
difficulties to the critic of dramatic art. 
What is the intention of the poet in this 
part of his play, as for example in the Ajax 
of Sophocles, in which Jebb places the 
climax here, whereas Campbe!l seeks it in 
the death of Ajax, regarding the rest as 
but the swell which succeeds the great 
storm of the piece ? 

Comparetti argues that the short poems 
of hitherto unknown form in the collection 


of Bacchylides are really dithyrambs, and 
gives good reason for his opinion. If so, we 
have in these pieces recovered a long-lost 
species of Greek Literature. Couat argues 
elaborately that a division of the chorus 
into two parts was normal in all the 
comedies of Aristophanes. Alf. Croiset 
shows that cases of emancipation of slaves in 
war was antecedent to their service in the 
land army of their country, and only 
granted after the victory in cases of naval 
battles. 

O, Crusius’s interpretation of a papyrus 
fragment (Brit. Mus. CCXCV. a) with a 
reference to the Melanippe of Euripides as 
not from a tragedy, but some lost comedy, 
such as the Gerytades of Aristophanes, seems 
very plausible, and will convince most 
readers. Paul Girard’s analysis and re- 


‘cension of the well known fragment of 


Pratinas (from a satyric drama) is very 
interesting. So is Gomperz’ discussion on 
the relation of Sophocles and Herodotus. 
We must hurry on to the paper of Homolle, 
based on his yet unpublished researches at 
Delphi, regarding the votive offeringsof Gelo, 
Hiero and their brothers. This glimpse into 
the future publication of the French school is 
very tantalizing, and for that reason will 
attract attention. F. G. Kenyon shows that 
Brit. Mus. Pap. CCLVI isnot afragment from 
one of the orators, but a rhetorical exercise. 
Jules Nicole gives an account of another 
papyrus fragment on the adventures of Leda. 
H. Omont’s Inventory of the treasures of 
the Monastery of Stronmnitza in Macedonia 
would be most instructive if he had given us 
the least hint how many, if any, of the books 
and ornaments are now extant. M. Jules 
Oppert applies his matchless oriental know- 
ledge to vindicate and explain the account of 
the Persians in Herodotus, which he regards 
as perfectly honest and genuine, though the 
historian was misled by his informants on 
some points. A vindication of Herodotus 
by such an authority is very welcome in 
these latter days of scepticism. Perrot 
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gives us a general discussion of the place 
of sculpture in Greek architecture, especially 
that of temples. The volume concludes 
with an acute analysis by Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff of the real nature of the versus 
Phalaeceus. 

These selections will give the reader some 
notion of the volume, in which, as has 
already been said, other articles may attract 
him more than these, The collection is 
perhaps of general interest as showing what 
the current studies of the best scholars now 
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are: and what courses classical philology is 
now adopting. The predominance of arch. 
aeology over pure philology is manifest ; nor 
can this be surprising, seeing that the search 
for new material, and the sifting of it when 
found, absorbs the keenest intellects. Pal- 
aeography, epigraphy, the criticism of art- 
istic fragments, for which we have not yet a 
proper designation—these are the branches 
of classical study which the rising generation 
should pursue keenly at our Universities, 
J. P. Manarry. 


COLERIDGE’S 


Res Graecae. By Epwarp P. CoLrripce, 
B.A. George Bell & Sons. 1898. 5s. 


A Book of this type suggests the question, 
‘What is its purpose?’ The contents are 
rather miscellaneous. There are chrono- 
logical tables and historical summaries 
(carried down, we are glad to see, as far as 
146 B.c.) and these should prove a help 
towards an orderly knowledge of Greek 
history. But the ‘Geographical Index ’ and 
‘Biographical Index’ seem of little value 
unless for purposes of cramming. In most 
cases a more satisfactory idea of the person 
or place would be obtained by using the 
indexes of history and atlas, and any sub- 
stitute that tempts the student to dispense 
with atlas or history is a hindrance rather 
than a help. Res Graecae further provides 
a good deal of various information, some of 
which will be found interesting and useful 
by those who have few books of reference. 
The plans of Athens in particular are con- 
siderably better than those in Gow’s 
Companion to School Classics, a work which 
is in the main superior to Res Graecae, 
where the subjects of the two overlap. The 
list of authors is another useful feature. 
But the historical tables and summaries are 
the best part of the letter-press ; we may 
mention especially those that deal with the 
Constitution of Athens (p. 97 ff.), Coloniza- 
tion (p. 72 f.) and the relations between 
Persia and Greece (p. 78 ff.). 

There are unfortunately many inaccuracies, 
a particularly serious matter in a book in- 
tended for those who have little opportunity 
for testing the information given. 76 
vauvtixdy meant at Athens and elsewhere 
‘the fleet’ and not ‘money borrowed or lent 
on bottomry’ (p. 121). dis xpauBn Oavares 


RES GRAECAE. 


appears (p. 216) with the two last words in 
reversed order, so that the Greeks would 
seem to have declared that ‘cabbage is 
death twice over.’ The surplus at Athens 
after Perikles had expended vast sums on 
beautifying the city was not ‘nearly 10,000 
talents,’ as stated on p. 105, but, as given 
on p. 125, 6,000 talents ; the other sum was 
the total before the expenditure (Thue. 2. 
13. 3). The number of 18,000 Athenian 
hoplites at the beginning of the Pelopon- 
nesian War (p. 113) is probably a misprint 
for 13,000 which is given on p. 95, in ac- 
cordance with the statement in Thucydides. 
Discrepancies between one part of the book 
and another are numerous, and even in 
cases where different statements may have 
equal probability, the inconsistency tends 
to bewilderment. Thus the Tholos and 
Prytaneion are identified on p. 179, but 
marked separately on the plan (p. 168). 
Kallirrhoe is close to the Olympieion on 
p. 175; yet Enneakrounos (which is identi- 
fied with Kallirrhoe, p. 167) appears in the 
plan to the N. W. of the Akropolis and no hint 
is given of more than one Kallirrhoe. The 
date of the law curtailing the power of the 
Areopagite Council is 462 B.c. on p. 100, in 
accordance with ’A@. wod. ch. 25; on p. 88 
it is 460 B.c. Some statements made are 
unintelligible or misleading as they stand. 
The somewhat vague account given on p. 90 
conveys the impression that if a charge was 
declared frivolous (by whom?) and at the same 
time the plaintiff obtained less than a fifth of 
the jurors’ votes, he would be liable to both 
the érwBedia and the fine of 1,000 drachmai. 
This was assuredly not the general rule even 
if, as some scholars hold, the plaintiff did in 
certain cases incur the double risk. On p. 
224 we find the usual distinction, which 
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must be approximately correct, assigning 
the érwBedia to civil suits, the yfAu to 
public cases. The zpdedpo are brought in 
on p. 86 without any explanation ; and if 
we turn to p. 232 we find that they are the 
same people as the zpvuraves, which is 
impossible. In the map of Syracuse 
intended to elucidate the Athenian opera- 
tions, the wall of Dionysios which would 
have rendered those operations impossible is 
marked as ‘ Ancient Wall,’ and nothing said 
of its later date. Among the Greek 
Proverbs appears Avxov ideiy (p. 216) with 
the explanation that ‘to see a wolf’ meant 
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‘to be struck dumb’ because that affliction 
befell 2 man who did not see the wolf before 
he was seen. If it is too bold to alter one 
letter in the text of Theokritos, the proverb 
would be better away; the belief that a 
Greek or Roman said ‘ You saw a wolf,’ 
when he meant ‘ You did not see a wolf,’ 
flourishes sufficiently without encourage- 
ment, The gap might be filled by adding 
the Socratic ovv re épxopevw or HALE 
tépra, And yah ceavrov ought to be in 
the list as well as pndev dyav. 
M. ALFORD. 


BOUTROUX’ ETUDES, DORING’S SOCRATIC SYSTEM, AND ZELLER’S 
ARISTOTLE (TRANSLATED). 


Etudes Histoire de la Philosophie, par 
Emite Bourroux. Paris. Alcan. 1897. 
Pp. 443. 7 Fr. 50. 

Die Lehre des Sokrates als sociales Reform- 
system, von Prof. Dr. Aucust D6rING. 
Munich. Beck. 1895. Pp. x, 614. 11 M. 50. 

Zeller’s Aristotle and the earlier Peripatetics, 
translated by B. F. C. Cosrettog, M.A., 
and J. H. Murrweap, M.A. Longmans. 
1897. 2 vols. Pp. xii, 520 and viii, 512. 
24s. 


However dissimilar at first sight, these 
works have much in common to justify a 
reviewer in noticing them together. Of 
the exsays on the history of philosophy 
which M. Boutroux has republished, one 
half, including a striking estimate of Kant, 
deal with modern philosophy and do not 
concern us here. There remains a study of 
Socrates, which invites comparison with the 
longer and more ambitious treatise of Prof. 
Doring, and an encyclopaedia article on 
Aristotle which may serve as a contrast to 
the English translation of Zeller. 

It is but natural that the personality of 
Socrates should exercise a perennial attrac- 
tion, and that from different sides attempts 
should be made to determine the true char- 
acter of his teaching. This fascinating 
problem, never at any time easy, has in our 
time become almost hopeless owing to the 
divergent views held respecting the authori- 
ties. It has been the fashion to question 
the integrity of Xenophon’s Memorabilia, 
and most of the chapters have, at one time 
or another, been denounced as interpolations. 
Krohn admitted as genuine only 26} pages 


out of 145 (counting by the Teubner text) 
and of these 17 would be condemned by 
Hartman, who however takes as his stand- 
ard of the genuine Xenophontie style two 
chapters, II. 7 and III. 11, which Krohn 
has pronounced spurious. Mr. Herbert 
Richards has lately shown in this review 
how little the language of Xenophon coun- 
tenances such violent excisions. Both M. 
Boutroux and Prof. Déring have our hearty 
sympathy in their reaction from this mis- 
taken tendency of the higher criticism. 
Both admit that the Memorabilia as an 
apology for Socrates answers the pamphlet 
of the sophist Polycrates and not the indict- 
ment of Anytus. Prof. Déring thinks he 
can distinguish in B, II. additions by Xeno- 
phon himself of later date, but his careful 
and elaborate analysis of the whole treatise 
triumphantly establishes the unity of author- 
ship. M. Boutroux urges that Xenophon 
brought to his task the fidelity and impar- 
tiality which, though often questioned, are 
nevertheless the characteristics of his other 
writings. 

In their conception of the Socratic teach- 
ing our authors greatly diverge. To Prof. 
Doring Socrates was an ardent social re- 
former. He had been led from teleology 
to monotheism : whether consciously or not, 
he had ceased to be an orthodox adherent of 
the national religion. The public which 
Xenophon wished to influence would hardly 
have understood, much less sympathized 
with, the martyr in the cause of progress, 
the regenerator of society. Yet we may 
gather what Socrates’ ultimate aims were 
from his plain, unassuming talk about 
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common advantage and public utility, from 
his anxiety to train promising pupils for 
public life, and to impart to them the science 
whereby a household and a state are well 
administered. In other words, the Socratic 
society aimed at constitutional reform by 
means of persuasion: it objected to the 
appointment of officials by lot and cherished 
the ideal of a genuine ruler of men, capable 
of moulding his subjects to his ends. ‘A 
beautiful but unpractical Utopia’ is the 
author’s own comment on the picture he has 
drawn (p. 527). 

M. Boutroux regards Socrates as the 
founder of moral science, and compares his 
aims (p. 405) with those of Descartes and 
Kant. Socrates proposed to show that, 
even assuming the end of human activity to 
be practical, it cannot exclude science, that 
in reality it supposes it ; similarly the Car- 
tesian doubt became the ground of certitude 
and Kant’s experience is found ultimately 
to repose on reason. By a careful examin- 
ation of the Socratic method it is shown 
that both the outward form—the dialogue, 
Socratic irony, maieutic art, and personal 
attachment (épws)—and the logical ground- 
work of elenchus, induction and definition, 
are primarily applicable to conduct alone 
and have nothing to do with physics. Even 
the teleology and theology, Socrates’ ‘ pious 
opinions,’ are but complements, and never 
essential parts, of his ethical science. But 
the method reacted on the subject-matter. 
Socrates was thus led to declare all the 
virtues forms of knowledge, i.e. of practical 
science, and hence to affirm his famous 
paradox, which was no denial of free-will, 
but a hasty assumption of the identity 
between moral and material good. Virtue 
is always a man’s interest: ovddév icyuporepov 
gpovyoews. Under the principle thus postu- 
lated the rules of ordinary morality can 
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be brought ; for they are deductions made 
by tradition or positive law. It is not true 
that Socrates tried custom and legality by 
the standard of abstract reason and justice ; 
it was in the positive and traditional that he 
sought the expression of the rational. 
Plato and Aristotle applied the Socratic 
method to subjects never contemplated by 
its author; but contemporary ethics may 
be content once more to return to the 
limits which Socrates marked out for an 
independent science dealing with the totality 
of the ethical facts of human nature. 

To present anything but an imperfect 
sketch of Aristotle’s system in a little over 
a hundred pages is impossible; yet the 
elear, though condensed, summary of M. 
Boutroux contains many valuable hints and 
abundantly testifies to his mastery of the 
interminable detail. The last section, on 
the influence of Aristotle, concludes the his- 
torical sketch with a few pages of criticism, 
indicating in a temperate manner, though 
with something of partisanship, Aristotle’s 
position in regard to Kantianism, evolution, 
and teleology. 

The English version of that part of 
Zeller’s monumental work which treats of 
Aristotle, supplies a want long recognised. 
It has been executed in a praiseworthy 
manner, which, both in accuracy and style, 
marks an immense advance upon preceding 
sections. Four-fifths of the Philosophie der 
Griechen now wears an English dress, and 
from the translators’ note it may be inferred 
that there is at present no intention of 
adding the last section, treating of Neo- 


platonism.! 
R. D. H. 


1 The reviewer begs to apologise for the unfore- 
seen delay in noticing these works. 


The First Philosophers of Greece, an Edition 
and Translation of the Remaining Frag- 
ments of the Pre-sokratic Philosophers, 
together with a Translation of the more 
important Accounts of their Opinions 
contained in the early Epitomes of their 
Works. By Artuur Farrpanks. Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Ltd. 1898. 
Pp. x, 300. Price 7s. 


THE idea of this book is an excellent one. 
For the sources of our knowledge concerning 


FAIRBANKS’S FIRST PHILOSOPHERS OF GREECE. 


the Presocratics students have been in the 
habit of resorting to Ritter and Preller’s 
Historia Philosophiae, now in the eighth 
edition. That invaluable handbook presents 
in 200 pages a selection of the more im- 
portant fragments, the biographical and 
doxographical detail, with a scanty Latin 
commentary, containing the most important 
textual variants, occasionally a note or two 
on the meaning, and a number of parallel 
passages. So useful is this selection, that 
once or twice an attempt has been made to 
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offer a translation of Ritter and Preller as 
an introduction to the history of Greek 
philosophy. The design of Mr. Fairbanks 
has been ‘to prepare a Greek text of the 
fragments which shall represent as ac- 
curately as possible the results of recent 
scholarship, and to add such critical notes 
as may be necessary to enable the scholar 
to see on what basis the text rests.’ If he 
had contented himself with this, his book 
would have deserved unstinted praise. Un- 
happily he was tempted to prepare a trans- 
lation, not only of the fragments, but of 
the ‘important passages bearing on these 
early thinkers in Plato and Aristotle, and 
in the Greek doxographists.’ Of this part 
of his work it can only be said that, if the 
intention is good, the execution is so faulty 
that a pupil who followed the translation 
(especially where the Greek is not appended, 
as is the case with most of the extracts 
from Plato and Aristotle) would be liable to 
serious misconceptions at almost every step. 
To justify this severe judgment it will be 
necessary to quote at length some of the 
incorrect versions, which, for the sake of 
distinctness, are here italicized. 

P. 104, line 12. To those proceeding after 
this impossible manner things seem to be one}. 
Arist. Phys. i. 3; 186a, 4. The Greek is 
tov te Tpdrov tovTov advvarov 
gaiverar Ta elvat. Here ddvvarov is 
predicate. If it were attribute of rpdzov 
we should expect the article, or a participle 
(évra), with it. The meaning is: ‘not only 
then if we approach (the subject) in this 
way does it appear impossible that all 
things should be one.’ 

P. 104, line 19. And the same sort of 
arguments are used by Parmenides, although 
he has some others of his own.| Ib. 186a, 22, 
kai mpos Ilappevidny 6 tpdros 
Aoywv, Kai ef GAAor civiv ‘dior. Melissus 
has just been refuted, and Aristotle goes on 
to observe that ‘arguments of the same 
kind can be used against Parmenides, as 
well as others which apply specially to him’ 
and not to Melissus. The meaning ‘by,’ 
which Mr. Fairbanks gives to pds, would 
only be justified if the genitive followed, 
and only then in Attic verse or Ionic prose. 

P. 104, line 22. He makes a mistake in 
assuming that being is to be spoken of abso- 
lutely, speaking of it thus many times.| Ib. 
186a, 24, pevdys pev 7 AapBaver 7d dv 
A€yeo Oat Aeyomevov ToAAaXas. With Acyomevov 
supply the subject rod dvros: ‘to be spoken 
of in many ways’ is Aristotelian Greek for 
‘to be a term of various meanings.’ Thus 
Parmenides ‘is mistaken in so far as he 
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assumes being to be an unequivocal term, 
whereas it has several meanings.’ 

P. 104, line 27. Since neither in the suc- 
cession of things nor in the argument will 
whiteness be one.| Ib. 186a, 28, oire yap rH 
ouvexeia Ev Td Aevkdv ovTe TO Adyw = 
‘for then neither by continuity nor by 
unity of essence will that which is white 
be one.’ Unity, Aristotle elsewhere ex- 
plains, belongs, not only to continuous 
things, but also to things which have the 
same essential notion, 6 Adyos 6 7d Ti jv 
elvac SyAotv. An individual may grow 
larger or smaller; yet so long as the 
‘definition of its essence’ is the same, we 
speak of it as one and the same indi- 
vidual. 

P. 57, line 19. For the same thing will 
apply to good and bad and to good and 
not-good.| From Aristotle, Phys. i. 2; 1856, 
21, ratrov yap kai Kax@ evar Kai 
pn It is usual with 
Aristotle to express the abstract notion of 
a thing—goodness, the being good (of some 
thing), the notion of good—by the infinitive 
and the dative: and 
kax@ evar are such nominal infinitives with- 
out the neuter article more usually prefixed. 
The sentence becomes more elliptical as it 
proceeds ; with and at the 
end ¢efvac must be understood. ‘For then 
to be good will be the same as to be evil, 
and to be not-good will be the same as to be 
good.’ 

P. 215, line 11. But the gentler concede 
that these things wre always thus, and they 
say, in part, that sometimes all is one, &c.] 
From Plato Sophist, 242 E, ai 
TO pev dei Tatra ovTws Exe ev péper 
roré pev clvai haow 7d wav...tore dé 
The verb yadav does not mean 
‘to concede,’ but ‘to relax’: its object is 
the nominal infinitive det tatra 
éxew ‘the eternity of this condition,’ (the 
fact) that these things are always so. To 
dei is opposed év peéper, explained by roré pév 
...tore Heraclitus made the unity of 
opposites an everlasting condition: Empedo- 
cles’s gentler muse substituted an alternation 
of the unity of all things (in the sphere) with 
their dissipation under the dominion of 
strife. We may render: ‘but the gentler 
muses have relaxed the perpetuity of this 
relation and make the universe alternately 
at one time united and friendly, obedient to 
the Queen of Love, at another disunited and 
hostile through a principle of strife.’ 

P. 221, line 11. Nor does he find in them 
what has been agreed upon.| Ar. metaph. 
i. 4; 985a 23, ovr’ ev rovros ebpioxe Td 
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Spodoyovpevov. The present participle, not 
the perfect. ‘Consistency’ is what Em- 
pedocles does not ‘find’ in the use of his 
two moving causes. We might render: 
‘nor is he consistent in the use of them.’ 

P. 78, line 11. When Lasos, son of Her- 
miones, called that man a coward who was 
unwilling to play at dice with him, Xenophanes 
answered that he was very cowardly and with- 
out daring in regard to dishonourable things. | 
Plutarch de vit. pud. p. 530 F: aAX domep 
Eevodarys, Adcov rod ‘Eppuovews BovAdpevov 
ovyxvBevew Serov droxadoivtos, dpo- 
Aoyei Kal Serds elvar Ta alcypa Kat 
droApos. The whole point of the anecdote 
is that Lasus called Xenophanes a coward 
for refusing to play at dice with him. Mr. 
Fairbanks’s version would require the article 
before pi BovAduevov. There is a similar 
mistake on p. 71, line 21 where a passer-by 
should be ‘he,’ 7.e. Pythagoras, ‘ passing by.’ 
The name of Lasus’s father was not certain in 
the time of Diogenes Laertius (or his au- 
thority) who calls him ‘the son of Charman- 
tides, or Sisymbrinus or, according to Aris- 
toxenus, Chabrinus’: but ‘Epyiovéws is 
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genitive of ‘Eppuoveds which mean ‘native 
of Hermione,’ a town in Argolis. 

It may’ be said, in justice to the translator, 
that these strictures chiefly concern the 
testimonia, and that the general sense of the 
fragments themselves is fairly given. At 
all events, this is true of some anthors, 
although a comparison of Mr. Fairbanks’s 
version of Parmenides with that since 
published by Diels will show divergences 
of view on every page. And how, in the 
name of common sense, can any one who 
claims to furnish his text with critical notes 
and appraise the value of readings, translate 
the remarkable variant of Plato Thaeat. 
180 E, olov dxivnrov dvop’ 
elvac (which is duly recorded in the footnote 
on p. 96), where it occurs on p. 103, line 3 
as follows: ‘the all is alone, unmoved; to 
this all names apply’? The absence from 
p- 103 of the text which is translated, makes 
it uncertain whether Mr. Fairbanks is grap- 
pling with ravri or dvr’ or wav, but in any 
case the version donne furieusement & penser. 
R. D. Hicks. 


Caesar de Bello Gallico, Bks. I.-VIL., ac- 
cording to the text of Emanuel Hoffmann 
(Vienna, 1890), with Introduction and 
Notes by Sr. Grorce Stock. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press. Pp. 586. Post 8vo. 
Cloth. Price 10s. 6d. 


‘THE main object of this work is to treat 
Caesar as ar historian.’ In pursuance of 
this object Mr. Stock has written seven in- 
troductory chapters of considerable length 
dealing fully and accurately with various 
topics suggested by the Commentaries, 
though here and there one feels that the 
style is not quite adequate to the dignity of 
the subject, and to these in a second part he 
has added an uncritical text with a rather 
uneven commentary. The preliminary chap- 
ters occupying 224 pages treat of The Com- 
mentaries, The character of Caesar, Wars 
with the Gauls, Gaul, Britain, Germany, The 
Roman Army. On these subjects Mr. Stock 
has read the ancient authorities with care 
and, as far as I can tell, has omitted nothing 
of importance. In his second essay he speaks 
of ambition as the keynote of Caesar’s 
character: ‘Caesar was in fact the most 
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deliberately ambitious man that ever lived,’ 
To be a despot ‘was the aim and object of 
his life and the good that he did was in- 
cidental.’ Of Caesar as a statesman with 
definite political aims he says nothing. This 
cannot be regarded as an adequate charac- 
terisation of one who, like Napoleon, was a 
great constructive statesman as well as a 
soldier of surpassing genius. 

The Essays on Gaul, Britain and Germany 
contain a great amount of skilfully assorted 
information, though perhaps nothing dis- 
tinctly new, and will well repay perusal. 
The same may be said of the Essay on the 
Roman army which contains however a new 
and probably correct explanation of the 
difficulty attached to the mention of Jegiv 
prima in viii. 54. Mr. Stock suggests that 
I. was the number this legion bore in Pom- 
pey’s army and that it afterwards appears 
as VI. in Caesar’s roll of legions. The 
remarks on the standards in use in the army 
might be more precise in detail considering 
the existing sources of information. 

Part IT. containing the text and notes is 
less satisfactory. Mr. Stock has reproduced 
the text of Emanuel Hoffmann (1890) which 
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is ‘prescribed by the University,’ and has 
made no use whatever of the mass of critical 
material collected since that date. Now 
and then he speaks vaguely of the MSS. but 
makes no discrimination between them and 
apparently neither knows nor cares anything 
about them ; nor are his statements always 
correct, ¢.g. in the summary prefixed to 
Book I. he says (referriug to i. 53) that the 
passage ‘is rendered uncertain by a difference 
in the MSS. some of which have “ five.”’ 
In his note on the passage itself he says 
more correctly ‘the MSS. have quinque.’ 
As a matter of fact no MS. has quinqua- 
ginta. Even though obliged to follow Hoff- 
mann’s text Mr. Stock might with advantage 
have pointed out some of its failings, but I 
notice that even discessu. munitionum (vii. 
74) scarcely stirs his equanimity. In the 
summary to Book IV. he discusses briefly 
the question of Caesar’s place of crossing 
but is not sufficiently acquainted with the 
literature of the subject. Generally speaking 
the editor’s explanations of the topography 
of the campaigns are lucid and interesting, 
and their value is enhanced by the fact that 
he has himself visited many of the sites. He 
gives a diagram of the bridge over the 
Rhine and translates Caesar's account of it 
in an appendix with the remark that the 
difficulty is mainly one of translation. 
We should have expected however in a work 
of this kind to find some discussion of the 
different theories as to the mode of its con- 
struction, for there are some points open to 
dispute and readers of this Review are 
aware that the controversy is not yet closed. 
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Reference is made (Part I. p. 28) to a model 
of the bridge made by General de Reffye 
and now deposited in the Museum of 
National Antiquities at St. Germain, but 
the author seems unaware of a model nearer 
home made by a schoolboy and to be seen in 
Trinity College Library. 

The commentary is sometimes full, some- 
times unexpectedly meagre, and I have 
noticed one or two inaccuracies: the note 
on magnopere (i. 13) is misleading if not 
meaningless, and praesentia in the phrase in 
praesentia (i. 15) is not an accusative. The 
editor has not made any use, as far as one 
can tell, of those valuable sources of informa- 
tion on the style and diction of Caesar, the 
three great lexicons of Merguet, Meusel, and 
Menge-Preuss, though he acknowledges 
obligations to Kichert’s dictionary. 

A judicious selection of maps and plans 
would have added much to the value of the 
work, but it only contains one inadequate 
map of Gaul placed at the beginning of the 
book with its back to the reader. When 
will publishers learn that a map should be 
placed where it is most handy for reference ? 

On the whole one feels that Mr. Stock 
would have done better to publish his essays 
separately or to have collaborated with some 
other editor more fully acquainted with 
modern methods of textual criticism, and 
one cannot refrain from expressing some 
surprise that a text so devoid of critical 
apparatus should have been issued by the 
Clarendon Press especially as the work is 
constructed on a large and pretentious scale. 

A. G. PEskert. 


Storia di Roma, di Errore Pats. Vol. L, 
Parte Il. Critica della tradizione della 
caduta del Decemvirato all’ intervento di 
Pirro. Torino: Carlo Clausen. 8vo. 
Pp. xlviii., 748. Price 20 lire. 


Tue second instalment of Professor Pais’s 
critical history of Rome, a stout volume of 
800 pages, carries on his remarkably acute 
and learned examination of the accepted 
tradition over somewhat less than a couple 
of centuries, from the fall of the Decemvirate 
to the arrival of Pyrrhus. But he by no 
means finishes with that part of his task in 
the present volume. We are still referred 
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IL. 


for the further discussion of many points to a 
supplemental volume ; and the whole work 
of reconstruction, so far as it may now 
prove to be possible, is postponed to the 
third part. At the present rate four or five 
thousand pages will be needed to discuss 
the history of the republic. As Professor 
Pais is also promising two more volumes of 
his ‘Storia della Sicilia e della Magna 
Grecia,’ he bids fair to challenge the claim 
even of Mommsen himself, to the title of 
‘novello yadxevrepos,’ which he gives to the 
German scholar in a passage of graceful 
eloquence. The method pursued by him in 
the present volume is the same as that 
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previously adopted. In each of three 
chapters he narrates, with a fulness of 
detail required perhaps by his system, but 
a little wearisome, the traditional history, 
noting of course discrepancies in our 
authorities, but reserving as a rule criti- 
cism for the latter part of each chapter, in 
which it is mercilessly applied. The spell 
which Professor Pais finds to remove 
most of the difficulties in the narrative, laid 
bare by criticism, is that of ‘anticipation.’ 
Incidents really belonging to one generation 
or century are freely transposed with 
arbitrary changes to another. Conditions 
are described as existing at one time which 
certainly could not have come about until 
much later. The deeds of a grandson are 
assigned to his grandfather, or to some 
earlier ancestor. To some extent this may 
have been done unconsciously, the chronicler 
finding it difficult to realise surroundings, 
which in his own time had long ceased to 
exist: more largely it was deliberate, in 
order to find in supposed incidents of the 
past a defence for the policy of the time. 

I do not think it can be doubted that 
Professor Pais has a vera causa, which 
he has, not indeed discovered, for no critical 
historian ignores it, but employed more 
thoroughly than any one before him. But 
doubt will naturally arise as to whether it 
was always at work, where he finds it. 
This will probably be felt to be the case 
especially in his treatment of the constitu- 
tional history of Rome. It is obvious even 
to a careless reader of Livy V—X that there 
are repetitions of battles, sieges and con- 
quests which cannot be supposed to be 
faithfully recorded; and that different 
members of certain families in different 
generations play parts that are strikingly 
similar. Professor Pais, while bringing out 
these repeatedly, goes much further, and 
where most historians have tried to trace 
the stages of a gradual constitutional 
development, finds only anticipations of 
much later conditions. Thus the surrender 
of Capua in B.c. 343 is pronounced a 
deliberate falsification invented after B.c. 
211 to defend the Romans against the 
charge of ruthless severity to their allies 
by making out that they were rebellious 
subjects. Similarly the relation of Rome 
to the Latin towns in early times, it is 
argued, was described in terms which were 
borrowed from the state of things existing 
only after p.c. 340. As to the Licinian 
laws Professor Pais writes: “That towards 
the middle of the fourth century there 
was effected a great reform in the Roman 


constitution, in spite of the doubts formu- 
lated in our own time, cannot be reasonably 
denied. But nothing shows that this change 
was effected as a result of a ten years’ 
anarchy in 377—367, and that the plebeians 
succeeded in holding the consulship for the 
first time as a result of a law of 367, which 
definitely conferred upon them this right, a 
right which in fact, according to the same 
tradition, was violated several times in the 
following years. The examination of 
various editions of the Fasti as of the 
tradition leads to the result that all that is 
told us as the decennial sedition and the 
Licinian-Sestian laws must be received with 
the greatest caution. It makes it on the 
contrary probable that the reform, which is 
asserted to have been effected at a stroke, 
was the result of a long contest and of 
concessions obtained by leaps and bounds. 
There is nothing to prove that the plebeians 
attained to the consulship in 366 rather than 
about 362, z.e. at the time when we are told 
that the first military tribunes subordinate 
to the consuls were created in electoral 
comitia. There is nothing to show that 
the first plebeian consul was a Genucius 
rather than a Licinius or a Sestius, or some 
one belonging to some other house.” Yet 
the account of the law as to the consul- 
ship does contain some element of truth 
though it was probably falsely assigned to a 
Licinius. On the other hand “in the 
account of the Licinian-Sestian laws as to 
the priests and the five hundred iugera of 
land, all is false, and is based upon historical 
conditions belonging to a much later age.” 
The Agrarian law presupposes an extension 
of the Roman territory not existing before 
the time of M. Curius and Pyrrhus. As 
Niese has already urged, it points round 
rather to the time of the Gracchi. The law 
as to the decemviri sacris factundis may well 
be an anticipation of the action of a C. 
Licinius in 196 and of another of the name 
in 145. The law as to the repayment of 
loans in three instalments is probably con- 
nected with arrangements made towards the 
beginning or even the end of the third 
century, and with the transition from the 
libras to the triental and sextantal as, and 
its successive reduction to the weight of an 
ounce and a half-ounce. 

These instances will serve to indicate the 
trenchancy of Professor Pais’s criticisms, 
although, unfortunately, the arguments by 
which he supports them are largely cumu- 
lative, and therefore cannot be fairly 
represented in brief. It would not be 
difficult in many cases to urge something in 
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arrest of judgment, or to suggest an equally 
plausible explanation, in lieu of that of 
anticipation. But it is hardly fair to 
criticise his general view of the course of 
Roman history before we have it stated as 
a whole, when negative will be supple- 
mented by positive conclusions. It may 
suffice to say that the present volume like 
the previous one may be used with much 


profit and not a little pleasure by the 
serious student of early Roman history. An 
index is still lacking, but its place is to some 
extent filled by a good table of contents 
and a list of the chief subjects discussed in 
the numerous and valuable footnotes, the 
latter a welcome addition in the present 
A. 8S. WILKINS. 


GREGOROVIUS'S J/ADRIAN. 


The Emperor Hadrian. A Picture of the 
Graeco-Roman World in his Time. By 
FeRDINAND Grecorovius. Translated by 
Mary E. Robinson. Macmillan and Co. 
1898, 12s. net. 


Few characters in history are so easy to 
write on badly, few so hard to write on well, 
as the Emperor Hadrian. Traveller, con- 
noisseur, minor poet, interested and inter- 
esting, such is the old familiar figure. 
Prince of amateurs, he is a God-send to the 
amateur historian, who explains, in scamped 
and parenthetical chapters, that he combined 
business with pleasure, and in spite of 
temptations to ponder on the scenery along 
the road, did his duty in ‘that state of life,’ 
and effected some useful reforms in law and 
administration. The fact is that no first 
class historian has, either in ancient or in 
modern times, concerned himself to specialise 
on Hadrian, and that to find the universal 
in the particular, to grasp the thread and 
bind together the inconsistencies and incon- 
sequent details of any period and any char- 
acter, a first-class historian is at some time or 
other imperatively necessary. If you can- 
not secure your Thucydides, fixing at the time 
and for all time the master idea of Pericles, 
you must wait for your Mommsen, trans- 
forming and illuminating the mass of second 
class materials which lay at hand for the 
history of the beginnings of the Roman 
Empire. For Hadrian there is not even a 
second class ancient authority. Spartian, 
Aurelius Victor, Xiphilin, as he presents to 
us his excerpts from Dio, are all equally 
meagre, all equally interested in the wrong 
things. Tacitus and Pliny are dead. Even 
Suetonius prefers to write of the past. It 
is improbable that Hadrian’s autobiography 
will ever come to light and settle whether 
we have there at least a Monumentum 
Ancyranum. Meanwhile its place has to be 


taken by the speech to the legionaries at 
Lambaesis, excellent and authoritative frag- 
ment, but apt to be thrown into the shade 
as a sketch of imperial policy by ‘ Animula 
vagula blandula.’ There is indeed plenty of 
detached evidence, coins, inscriptions, remains 
of frontier defences. But this is just the 
kind of evidence which pre-eminently needs 
that play of the chastened imagination which 
is the property of the great historian, and 
the great historian alone. If for nothing else, 
we should have to thank Miss Robinson for 
having drawn from Professor Pelham four 
pages of Introduction that are quite the 
best thing yet written on the subject. We 
can only hope that they will stimulate some 
younger Roman historian to write a new and 
complete Life of Hadrian. Meanwhile they 
add considerably to the value of this trans- 
lation of what even in the German original 
was a useful work. Gregorovius had not 
the strength or grip to write a great book. 
He never faced fair and square the com- 
parative value of his sources, and his judg- 
ments lack weight; yet he is throughout 
honest and unprejudiced, and has the one 
cardinal merit of giving all his references. 
The first half of the book is still, after the 
fifteen years that have passed since the 
second German edition appeared, the latest 
detailed account of the events of Hadrian’s 
principate. The second part is an inter- 
esting sketch of the general culture of the 
age of the Antonines. The chapters on Art 
are the best, especially that on the villa at 
Tivoli, where Gregorovius’s local knowledge 
makes his touch firmer and surer. 

It is curious, however, considering the 
interest our author takes in the Hellenic 
life of the time, that he has not hit upon 
the main significance of the so-called re- 
vival of Hellenism. The ‘Idolatrie des 
talents’ marked by the power of the great 
sophists, the second summer of sculpture 
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and epigram, the oracle frauds of Alexander 
of Abonotichus, and the seeking after God 
of Peregrinus the Cynic, are only some of 
its aspects, and those not the most import- 
ant. The real interest lies in the revival of 
virility and political self respect. The 
problem that fascinates us is the problem 
of the “ Byzantine Empire,” the problem of 
the rule of the ‘Pwyaio, as it comes to us 
cleared by modern research from the 
contempt of Gibbon. How is it that a 
‘Graeca urbs’ is a terror to the barbarian ? 
That the ‘Graeculus’ governs provinces and 
commands armies ? 

To say that Hadrian is the key to our 
answer would be to exaggerate. The 
possibilities of greater things were never 
wholly dead. The life of municipal activity 
which we read of in the political tracts of 
Plutarch and Dio of Prusa existed even in 
the days of the early Caesars, and kept 
alive some sparks of national energy and 
public spirit. The publication indeed of 
these very tracts in the period immediately 
preceding Hadrian shows us that before 
his accession the iow water mark was 
reached and the tide turning. Plutarch’s 
Parallel Lives are themselves an explanation 
of Rome to Greece, a justification of Greece 
toRome. The artistic greatness, the literary 
greatness of Greece have been taken for 
granted. But its character, its political 
capacity have been forgotten in the course 
of the centuries. This in justification of 
Greece. But there is also explanation of 
Rome. Plutarch, as he sets the two races 
man for man over against one another, is 
not writing a mere apology for Greece. He 
writes as a citizen of the new cosmopolitan 
Empire. He shows the Greeks that there is 
glory to be won in frankly taking their 
places in it, and the Romans that it is not 
beneath their dignity to mix on an equality 
with a conquered race. This indeed is the 
burden of all his and Dio’s political writings. 
It was not by self-humiliation and flattery 
that Greece was to win respect again, any 
more than by impracticable aspirations for 
national independence. It must be by 
adapting itself to new conditions, by fitting 
itself to take its share in the government 
of the world. 

Even our best historians are apt to 
smile pityingly at Dio and Plutarch, and to 
sneer at the vapidity and pettiness of the 
life they counsel. ‘The world,’ says 
Mommsen, ‘belongs not to reason but to 

ssion.’ But it is just the passion which 
Plutarch throws into the limits of his 
narrower fate, his finding in it opportunity 
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for érupavys kai Aapmrpa woArreia, his search 
for ‘a man of fire’ to prove equal to it, 
that turns the edge of all such criticism. 
‘For before now a great suit well judged, 
and a steadfast advocacy of a weak man 
against a mighty, and a fearless speech to a 
wicked governor on behalf of justice, has 
been the beginning to some men of a 
glorious public life.’1 If this is bathos, 
was there ever in the world’s history a 
nobler protest against fortune? But in 
point of fact there is no bathos, and we may 
find a truth in Plutarch’s words deeper than 
he dreamed of. For the whole race, and 
not merely the individual émveceys, it was 
this deep-seated and indomitable political 
spirit that made the glorious public life of 
the Eastern Empire a possibility. 

We have only however to read the 
correspondence between Pliny and Trajan 
to realise how moderate was the success 
that attended Dio’s efforts to make that 
excellent emperor rise to the situation. The 
quaint story of Philostratus (vol. ii. p. 8), 
whatever its historical value, well illustrates 
the epoch that was marked by the accession 
of Hadrian. When Dio returned from the 
exile into which Domitian had sent him, 
Trajan received him with effusion, and even 
took him into the chariot in which he was 
being borne to the Capitol. But such close 
quarters proved embarrassing, and the em- 
peror’s share in the conversation resolved 
itself into his turning round at intervals 
and saying, “ What you mean, I do not 
know, but I love you as myself.” Now, not 
only was Hadrian a Philhellene, but in his 
interpretation of the Hellenic spirit there 
was a robustness that pre-eminently fitted 
him to ‘know what Dio meant.’ His appre- 
ciation of what Hellas could contribute to 
the Empire was not limited to the lighter 
side of life, nor was it the outcome of 
sentimentalism. Arrian’s governorship of 
Cappadocia, and the command of Roman 
troops by Greek officers in a border war, 
were things outside the scope of the 
Philhellenism of the past. 

For Miss Robinson’s translation we feel 
unmixed gratitude. It is readable and 
faithful ; and if here and there it strikes the 
reader as weak, it is generally the fault 
of the original. If, however, Miss Robinson 
undertakes, as it is to be hoped she will 
undertake, more of this kind of work, she will 
find that it is better to be less literal. In 
translating from the German, wisdom lies in 
bold and drastic treatment of the order of 
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thought as well as the order of words. A 
certain number of misprints in Greek quot- 
ations should have been avoided. Within 
five pages (284-288) there are five slips, only 
one of which is retained from the German. 
The borrowing of an unlucky quotation of 
‘ego nolo Florus esse’ from Mr. Hodgkin 
has also introduced a mistake which was not 
in the original. 

‘Feel the bossy bowl assail me’ (p. 274) 
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is not the translation of ‘culices pati rotun- 
dos,’ the text printed by Miss Robinson, but 
of ‘calices,’ the reading of the second hand of 
the Codex Palatinus. Curiously enough, I 
had to correct the identical mistake when it 
occurred in the first edition of Professor 
Bury’s Student’s Roman Empire. It is 
clearly one that dies hard. 
RonaLp M. Burrows. 


B. Mavurensrecuer: Hiatus und Verschlei- 
Sung im alten Latein (Part I. of For- 
schungen zur lateinischen Sprachgeschichte 
und Metrik). Leipzig (Teubner) 1899, pp. 
viii. and 270. Price 7s. 


Dr. MAuRENBRECHER has done good service 
by his laborious collection of the instances 
real and seeming, of Hiatus in the verse of the 
Republican Dramatists and the older Dactylic 
writers. The vexed question of the extent and 
conditions of this license of the earlier Latin 
poets (qui, ut versum facerent, saepe hiabant, 
Cie. Orator xlv. 152) required for its settle- 
ment a full presentation of the instances 
supplied by our traditional text of these 
authors and comparative tables of the occur- 
rences, under the same conditions, of (1) 
Elision, (2) Hiatus. That Dr. Mauren- 
brecher has himself succeeded in settling 
the question, few, I think, will be inclined 
to admit. Some unfortunate mistakes 
which he makes, e.g. the scansion of reliquus 
(p. 56 and elsewhere) as a trisyllable in the 
older drama, shake our faith in his guidance ; 
and the principles which he follows are not, 
in my opinion, the principles which willlead us 
to the desired goal. But, if we bear in mind 
the necessity of caution in the use of his 
lists of instances, in which uncertain, un- 
likely and even clearly false evidence stands 
side by side with more respectable testimony, 
we shall find them very helpful ; indeed, in 
several minor points, such as the proof that 
‘séd’ (Reflex. Pron.) should not be allowed a 
place beside méd, téd in Plautus (p. 127), we 
shall probably find them convincing. 

The MSS. of Plautus (all of them minus- 
cule MSS., dating from the tenth to the 
twelfth century, with the exception of the 
Ambrosian Palimpsest, a fragmentary MS. 
of the fourth century), offer a large number 
of examples of Hiatus in lines of every variety 
NO. CXIX, VOL. XIII. 


MAURENBRECHER ON HIATUS IN EARLY LATIN POETRY. 


of metre. Until Ritschl made the help of the 
Palimpsest available, most editors had been 
content to acquiesce in the traditional 
text, provided that Hiatus was the sole 
blemish in the line, and had justified their 
acquiescence by an appeal to Cicero’s words 
in the Orator, quoted above. Ritschl, how- 
ever, showed by the help of the newly-dis- 
covered codex that the ‘consensus’ of the 
other MSS. was the mere result of their 
derivation from a common original, itself in 
all probability a minuscule MS. of Charle- 
magne’s time or later. In TZrin. 18, for 
example, where all these MSS. offer : 


Huic nomen Graece est Thensauro fabulae, 


with hiatus between (Graece and est, the 
Palimpsest (A), which is the sole extant re- 
presentative of another family, z.¢. of another 
ancient recension or edition, exhibits the 
line in the correct form : 


Huic Graéce nomen ést Thensauro fabulae. 


The Hiatus, which had been forced upon 
editors by the ‘consensus ’ of all the known 
MSS. turns out to bea mere mistake of a 
mediaeval copyist. The scribe who penned 
the common original (P) of our minuscule 
MSS. had merely fallen into one of the 
commonesterrors of scribes, the transposition 
of neighbouring words. As common, or 
nearly as common, an error of the copyists 
of all Latin texts is the omission of small 
words, especially words that are not 
necessary to the sense, and this is an error 
peculiarly incident to copyists of Plautus, 
for this writer delights in the otiose use of 
Pronouns like tu, te, me, etc., or Particles 
like pol, qui, and soon. In Pseud. 375 the 
minuscule MSS. all present the second half 
of a Trochaic Septenarius in the form facere 
oficium meum, with hiatus between /acere 
K K 
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and oficium. The Palimpsest, however, 
reveals the true form of the line: 


Si id non adfert, posse opinor facere me 
officitim meum, 


and teaches us that the seeming instance of 
Hiatus is the mere result of thecarelessness of 
a mediaeval scribe who omitted the word me. 
Ritschl, in the first flush of discovery, went too 
far in defiance of Cicero’s express statement 
about Early Latin Poetry and tried to con- 
fine Plautine Hiatus within limits that were 
more suitable for later Dramatists, like 
Terence and Afranius. Now that the au- 
thority of the traditional text of Plautus 
has been more minutely appreciated and the 
relation of the ‘ Palatine’ to the ‘Ambrosian’ 
recensions more clearly defined, it ought to 
be possible to determine which of the cases 
of Hiatus, offered by our traditional text, 
are genuine, and which are mere corrupt 
readings. 

We now know that the Ambrosian 
Palimpsest (A) represents one ancient 
edition or recension of the text, the 
‘Ambrosian’ recension, while our other 
MSS. (P) exhibit a rival ancient recension, 
usually called the ‘ Palatine.’ Besides these 
two ancient texts, we get traces of another 
(or others) in the quotations from Plautus 
made by ancient Grammarians, Nonius, 
Festus, Charisius, Priscian, ete. The ‘con- 
sensus’ of any two of these three ancient 
texts affords very strong testimony indeed 
to the genuineness of a reading. Any 
reading, so supported, must have been 
either the ‘ipsa verba’ of Plautus, or at 
least the version that passed current as such 
in the early centuries of our era, 

Unfortunately we have not more than 
one of the three to appeal to throughout the 
greater portion of the plays. In the 
Palimpsest we miss the whole, of the 
Amphitruo, Asinaria and Aulularia, nearly 
the whole of the Captivi and Vidularia, and 
a great part of other plays; the best pre- 
served are the Stichus, Persa, Poenulus, 
Pseudolus and Trinummus. Plautine quot- 
ations by Grammarians are, of course, few 
and isolated. In drawing up a list of the 
examples, real and seeming, of Hiatus in 
Plautus the obvious thing to be done, a 
thing which Dr. Maurenbrecher has un- 
fortunately omitted to do, is to begin with 
those portions of the text for which we have 
good evidence, the evidence of ‘two wit- 
nesses,’ (AP or P with a Grammarian) ; and 
from this starting-point we must proceed 
with greater caution to the examples that 
depend on the unsupported evidence of P. 
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The imposing lists that Dr. Maurenbrecher 
has compiled of instances of hiatus lose 
their authority for us when a reference to a 
critical edition of Plautus shows us that 
example after example depends on the sole 
testimony of our minuscule MSS. We can- 
not avoid the suspicion that they may be all 
of the same type as the examples quoted 
above: hwic nomen Graece | est Thensawro 
Sabulae, and facere | offictum meum. One 
instance, supported by AP or by P and a 
Grammarian, is worth a dozen such, Of 
course, I do not mean to say that the au- 
thority of P alone is worth nothing, nor on 
the other hand that the united testimony of 
AP is infallible, but what I claim is that 
the two classes of evidence should not be 
put side by side as if they were of the same 
value. Before Dr. Maurenbrecher’s lists 
can be safely used, indication of the nature 
of the evidence must be added to each 
example. 

Dr. Maurenbrecher follows a principle in 
the compilation of his lists which I regard as 
an erroneous principle ; indeed, I think the 
lists themselves furnish proof of its error. 
He classifies examples of Hiatus according 
to the nature of the final syllable that is 
left wunelided, (1) syllables in -m, (2) 
syllables in -d, (3) syllables in -d, ete. An 
examination of the instances shows us that 
in the use of this license Roman poets were 
indifferent in respect of these terminations. 
In their eyes a syllable ending in -m was on 
a par with a syllable ending in a long 
vowel—any long vowel. Dr. Maurenbrecher 
rightly insists upon their indifference in 
regard to the following initial. It was all 
the same to them whether the next word 
began with 4 or with a vowel ; they leave 
hiatus in gui amant, di ament, as readily as 
in qui habent, so that Birt’s recent theory of 
the fuller sound of initial 4 in the time of 
Plautus than in the time of Virgil cannot 
stand. But no more can the theory stand 
that it was the nature of the final letter 
which made hiatus permissible or not. A 
better guiding principle has been suggested 
by Prof. Leo, the avoidance by the classical 
poets of Elision. We should note the kind 
of words in which the classical poets show 
an aversion to Elision, e.g. monosyllables 
like gui (ef. Gk. r/ otv, an Iambus, etc.), and 
examine how far these words are left in 
Hiatus by the dramatists. We may also 
get some directions from the phonetic 
peculiarities of Latin words. Thus ciém, dé 
are left unelided in cém-itiwm, dé-hortor, 
but treated differently in coetus, desse. 
Beside circiwtit we have circitor (Vegetius iii. 
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8 makes circumitores the old form of cirei- 
tores) ; domum itionem furnishes a pun with 
Domitium (Auct. Herenn. iii. 21), while 
infinitives like factum iri were written 
factuiri, etc. Instances like these show us 
at least that the Latin language recognised 
the possibility of hiatus as well as of elision 
and that we need not ascribe to Greek 
influence all the examples of hiatus in clas- 
sical poetry. What determined the use of 
hiatus or of elision was, I fancy, in many or 
most cases the accentuation of the sentence. 
In Plautus the pronouns tu, te, etc., when 
emphatic, are, as a rule, not wholly sup- 
pressed by elision, but stand in hiatus (Pro- 
sodic Hiatus), e.g. Men. 1076 : 

Tu erus es ; tusérvum quaere ; tti salveto ; 
ti vale, and even the disyllabic Possessives, 
I would leave, when emphatic, in hiatus, e.g. 
Asin. 147: 


Tad facit iussu, 6 imperio paret, ete. 


Possibly too some less patent motives than 
the dislike of the suppression of important 
words may have influenced him. It is con- 
ceivable that the retention of the full form 
of the preposition in com-itiwm as compared 
with coetus was connected with the form of 
the word (UUVUz), and that similar con- 
siderations of rhythm impelled a Latin poet 
to leave cum, de, ete. in Prosodic Hiatus 
in one collocation of syllables, while he elided 
these prepositions in others. That our 
editors of Plautus go too far in ignoring 
hiatus wherever the metre does not force 
them to recognise it, is clear from lines like 
Cas. 709 st éfféxis Bacch. 989" ut scias 
quaé hic scripta sient (Glyconic). 

The course I would recommend for an 
enquiry into Plautine Hiatus would be 
something of this sort. First we should 
remove from Dr. Maurenbrecher’s lists all 
the instances of certainly legitimate Hiatus, 
(1) Metrical Hiatus, eg. Rud. 388 (lamb. 
Sept.): 


Sed quid flet? 


Ego dicam tibi: | hoe sése 
excruciat Animi, 


which might be written as two short lines 
instead of one long : 


Sed quid flet? Ego dicam tibi ; 
hoe sese excruciat animi, 


(2) Hiatus with Interjections, e.g. Truc. 161 
O | Astaphium, like Horace’s O | et prae- 
sidium, (3) Prosodic Hiatus of the same 
type as Virgil’s gui amant (Eel. viii. 108), 
Catullus’ ita me di wment (xevii. 1), Horace’s 
nim adest (Sat. I. ix. 38), and perhaps 
Virgil’s vale valé inguitt (Eel. iii. 79), Ovid’s 
Savé Ilithyia, for these iambus-words are not 
freely elided by classical poets, (4) Hiatus at 
change of speaker, antithesis or other marked 
pause in the sentence, like Virgil’s (Georg. 
i. 4) 
qui cultus habendo 

Sit pecori, | apibus quanta experientia paucis. 


Then we should select such instances as are- 
well established, e.g. by the ‘consensus’ of AP, 
and see how many may be fairly regarded as 
mere extensions of the forms we have re- 
cognized or as justified by features of Latin 
Phonetics. The remaining instances we must 
group, so far as possible, round certain types, 
e.g. Hiatus at the Caesura of the Iambic 
Senarius, Hiatus where a final -d has been 
lost, &c. After having sifted the better 
testimony at our disposal, we may turn to 
the inferior testimony, the unsupported 
evidence of P, and see how far the new 
material strengthens the groups already 
formed or suggests additional groups. 

After we have by these means roughly 
sketched in outline the sphere of Hiatus in 
Plautus we may direct our attention to the 
most untrustworthy of all our material, I 
mean the fragments of the older Dramatists, 
Livius Andronicus, Naevius, Ennius and the 
others, preserved in quotations by Gram- 
marians. This material too has been collected 
by Dr. Maurenbrecher’s industry. I think 
that an enquiry conducted on these lines will 
give us enough assurance to reject the 
sceptical theory of Prof. Leo that the well- 
established instances of hiatus in our tradi- 
tional text of Plautus are in great part un- 
Plautine, being nothing more or less than 
corruptions in the first collected text of the 
plays, a text which he refers to the time of 
Valerius Probus. 

W. M. Linpsay. 
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Was Christ Born at Bethlehem? A Study on 
the Credibility of St. Luke. By W. M. 
Ramsay. London: Hodder and Stough- 
ton. 5s. 


Ir is no little tribute to the importance of 
this book that two writers in Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible have referred to it as 
of authority, Professor Driver in his 
article on Jesus Christ and Mr. C. H. 
Turner in his on New Testament Chronology. 
And yet to an English mind it cannot seem 
entirely convincing. In spite of Prof. 
Ramsay’s strenuous argument, the English 
scholar, content to be regarded as illogical, 
will refuse to believe that a mistake in a 
date can damn St. Luke’s reputation to bea 
great historian. The Professor sets out to 
vindicate, in what he regards as a crucial 
passage, the trustworthiness of his historian. 
And it may be said at once that the greater 
part of his thesis seems to be established : 
he gives what must be regarded as sufficient 
evidence (i) that Augustus ordered a system 
of general census for the Roman world, (ii) 
that Palestine was a part of that world, 
(iii) that this census was by households, (iv) 
and recurred every 14 years, so that there 
may well have been one in 9-8 B.C., as we 
have some reason to know there was in A.D. 
6-7 and a.p. 20-21. He also gives a 
possible explanation of why in Palestine 
on this first occasion the people should have 
gone to their native cities for registration. 
Where it appears that the book is unsatis- 
factory is in its treatment of the last 
question that arises—how St. Luke comes 
to make Quirinius hegemon of Syria at the 
time. Much of the Professor's severity 
(pp. 41, 46—7, 69, 70, 71, 91, 101, 114) 
against those who find inaccuracy in St. 
Luke is beside the mark, if the doubt only 
affects the dating. It is exaggeration, even 
if we allow that ‘he has taken special pains 
to connect his narrative with the general 
history of the empire’ (p. 70), to say that 
‘if he allowed a statement on that subject 
(of the census) to find a place in his book, 
he makes himself responsible for it in the 
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RAMSAY ON CHRIST’S BIRTHPLAOE. 


fullest sense’ and ‘if one detail be false, 
everything is affected’—‘he falls below 
the standard of accuracy demanded from 
the ordinary historian’(p. 111). When 
books of reference for dates were not in 
every one’s library, a wrong date can hardly 
destroy the credibility of an otherwise un- 
impeachable narrative: such errors are not 
unknown to-day; and, if the suggestion 
(p. 74) be sound that Mary the Virgin was 
St. Luke’s authority, his date will not 
necessarily be more censurable than 
Tertullian’s per Sentium Saturninum, and 
our author allows that the books of dis- 
tinguished modern classical scholars illus- 
trate the difficulty of accuracy about Roman 
personal names. Yet St. Luke is, on a fair 
estimate, as remote from chronology prob- 
ably as a modern scholar from Roman 
names: it would be another matter if he 
betrayed ignorance, as the older critics 
argued, in points of Roman _ provincial 
administration. 

Another criticism that offers itself is that 
the arrangement of the book is somewhat 
disproportionate,—the title perhaps may 
pass. Six pages are devoted to an illustra- 
tion of St. Luke v. § 20 ‘let him down 
through the tiles’ (pp. 48-54) with refer- 
ences to Roman comedies: and though the 
separate chapters are given titles clear 
enough, there is an unfortunate air about 
the whole of a note-book sifted for matter 
kindred to the main thesis. Lastly the 
author refers to Niese for a brochwre on 
Josephus’ system of dates: it is to be hoped 
that he has verified that writer’s conclusions, 
but the first thirteen dates of Josephus 
which I have studied seem to contradict 
them. 

I have tried thus to indicate what weak- 
nesses are in the book; but it will be 
understood that I have done so, because its 
main conclusions seem to me to be irrefrag- 
ably made out, and to be so valuable that 
discussion of this part of the gospel narra- 
tive will always in future have to take 
account of them. 


T. NICKLIN. 
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HOEUFFT PRIZE EXERCISES. 


Pater ad Filium. Amstelodami : Io. MuuuEr. 
1899, 


Tuis is a collection of five original composi- 
tions in Latin hexameters, highly commended 
by the examiners for the Hoeufft prize. No 
account is given of the origin or value of 
this prize, or of the conditions of award, but 
the reader may conjecture what he pleases 
from the facts that the prize is won by a 
Dutchman, that the other four competitors 
are Italians, that each competitor has his 
own theme, and that the compositions are 
printed very handsomely and published in 
Amsterdam. Mr. Hartman writes an 
epistle, Pater ad Filium; Mr. Carrozzari, a 
little epic, Leo Gladiator; Mr. Rosati, a 
georgic, on fungi, Myceteis; Mr. Zappata, 
a bucolic on a great eel-catching, Nox 
Novembris ; and Mr. Muccioli, a sentimental 
idyll, Clytie. The compositions, which are 
from 300 to 400 lines long, show both 
invention and learning: the writers evi- 
dently have command of a large vocabulary, 
and seldom resort to the familiar tags of 
the Gradus. But this originality has also 
its defects: the expression is frequently 
bald and there is an absence of style and 
elegance in the versification. Caesura is 
frequently neglected: short syllables before 
initial sp, st, sc are rife, and there are some 
lines in the second and fifth pieces which do 
not scan: e.g. lumina tum his populus qut 


soli wntegrique supersunt. Of the best 
passages one could not say more than 
Boileau said of Addison’s Latin verses: ‘Je 
les ai trouvés fort beaux, et dignes de Vida 
et de Sannazar, mais non pas d’Horace et 
de Virgile.’ On the whole, I think Mr. 
Hartman deserved his prize. His Latinity 
is beyond cavil, and, having aimed less high 
than his rivals, he gets nearer to his mark. 
Here is his account of what he reads in 


the papers : 


Quid faciant homines, agitent quid mente 
animoque, 

Scire minor cura est; pervolvensque acta 
diurna 
Multa quidem 

molesta ; 
Strenua gens armis opibusque instructa 
Britannum 
Moribus Afrorum saevis imponere finem 
Festinans, spatio paucarum ut miserit Orco 
Horarum populi nigri non milia pauca, 
Fortiter e latebris devastans grandine plumbi 
Agmina nudorum, hine atque hine indagine 
clausa. 
Fortior ut populus populum bello minus 
aptum 
Accusans sociis crudeliter imperitare 
Quas ditione tenet gentes sibi tradere cogat, 
Splendens si lapis est auri vel vena reperta. 


&e, 
J. G. 


iucunda lego sed plura 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


On Cicero, Cato Maior, § 28.—Senescit would be 


On Horace, ‘ Eropes’ IX. 17. 


+Ad hune frementes uerterunt bis mille equos 
Galli canentes Caesarem. 


In this notorious passage, a majority of Keller’s 
MSS. and all the principal scholia have ad hune, but 
some have adhuc. The Blandinius vetustissimus, ap- 
parently, had at huc, and this reading was recorded 
in the other Blandinian MSS, and occurs elsewhere. 
Editors read ad hoc, at hoc, at hinc. Doederlein 
proposed at tunc, Prof. Housman at nune and other 
conjectures have been put forth. Prof. Wilkins, in 
his recent review of Keller’s revised edition, com- 
mended me for marking the passage doubtful. I 
hope I shall not forfeit his esteem by proposing the 
emendation af hui! The interjection hui, from a 
man who is supposed to be looking on at a battle, is 
especially natural, and it is so rare in poetry that it 
would easily occasion error. 

J. Gow, 


* 


a simple alteration of splendescit. Etiam, to my 
mind, is in its favour. ‘The influence of canorwm, 
backed up by the common phrase splendor wocis, 
might have caused the half-conscious change. 

J. A. 


QuERY—THE GENTILE NAME Lysiensis,—Thomas 
Geminus (Gemini), an engraver, who published 
‘Compendiosa totius Anatomie delineatio,’ Lon- 
don, 1545, is denoted by the early bibliographers 
(e.g. G. A. Mercklinus, ‘Lindenius Renovatus,’ 
Norimberg, 1676, p. 1018 ; James Douglas, ‘ Biblio- 
graphie Anatomice Specimen,’ London, 1715, p. 
76) as ‘ Lyfienfis.’ What does this mean ? 

E. BARCLAY SMITH. 
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CAESAR’S BRIDGE OVER THE RHINE 


Mr. ALLcrort’s views on certain details in 
the construction of Caesar’s bridge as set 
forth in his review of Lieutenant Zimmer- 
haeckel’s pamphlet seem to require a brief 
criticism. 

Mr. Allcroft says that previous editors 
and critics with the exception of Mr. Long 
have ignored four points :— 

1. “‘sublica signifies a perpendicular 
pile’”; in proof of this he quotes 17 § 4 haec... 
adegerat non sublicae modo directe ad perpen- 
diculum sed prone ac fastigate. A sublica of 
course remains a sublica, whether it is driven 
in straight or crooked or upside down, but 
sublicae are usually fixed perpendicularly, 
hence Caesar’s remark that his tigna were 
not driven in perpendicularly as piles usually 
are, but sloping. 

2. “oblique, does not mean ‘ slanting from 
the perpendicular.’” But anything that 
swerves from a straight line or from what 
is regarded as its normal line of direction or 
anything that approaches or crosses such a 
line from the-ae sides may be said to move 
oblique. When a horse shies it moves oblique, 
and when a serpent crosses one’s path (to 
use Mr. Allcroft’s illustration) it is guilty 
of a similar obliquity. Whether the 
supposed line of direction is horizontal or 
perpendicular seems to be quite immaterial, 
ep. Cic. Fin. i. 20 where atoms are said to 
fall some recte others oblique. 

3. “‘excipere uim fluminis cannot be made 
to mean ‘ resist the thrust of the stream.’” 
This is an assertion that it is easy to make 
but difficult to prove. The down-stream 
sublicae, supposing they were arranged as by 
Cohausen and others, would when united to 
the piers help to sustain the impetuosity of 
the current, and this might surely be 
expressed by excipere wim fluminis. 

4. “item can only mean that the arrange- 
ment was in the main the same,’ ” or, as Mr. 
Alleroft expresses it elsewhere, the word 
denotes ‘in exactly the same way.’ This is 
absolutely wrong : et item means ‘and also’ 
or ‘and likewise’ as any reader of Caesar or 
of Latin ought to know. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Allcroft refers to my edition among 
others. He says, ‘Mr. Peskett only differs 
in substituting for the V-shaped pfahlsystem 
a single pile slanting up stream—a really 
ingenious concession to that troublesome 
item!’ I can assure Mr. Allcroft that I did 
not find item troublesome for I did not 
inisunderstand it, and therefore had no need 
to make any concession to the word, 
ingenious or otherwise. I represented these 
detached piles on the up-stream side as driven 
in sloping because I thought that they 
would fulfil their purpose better so than if 
they were perpendicular. Whether this 
was an original idea of my own or borrowed 
from some one else, I cannot now say. 
Anyhow I lay no great stress on it. 

I come now to Mr. Allcroft’s own inter- 
pretation of the passage. He has adopted 
Mr. Long’s theory of V-shaped stockades 
which is intelligible, though I believe 
erroneous, with a modification of his own 
which appears to me to be unintelligible. 
He considers that the V-shaped stockades 
on the down stream side ‘were actually 
beneath the piers, the latter sloping over 
and resting upon them, so that the stockade 
served as a buttress (pro ariete subiectae), and 
pier and stockade could be securely fastened to 
one another.’ Remembering that a so-called 
pier consisted of two large sloping tigna each 
a foot and a half thick, separated by an 
interval of two feet, one would like to see 
a diagram showing how a pier of this kind 
could slope over and rest on a V-shaped 
stockade of perpendicular piles. How many 
piles composed the two arms of the stockade, 
and on how many of them could these tigna 
have rested ? 

I believe that the whole theory of V- 
shaped stockades is wrong, because I cannot 
conceive that Caesar’s powers of expression 
were so limited that he would have described 
such an arrangement simply by the words 
sublicae...oblique agebantur quae pro ariete 
subiectae et cum omni opere coniunctae wim 
Jluminis exciperent. It was for this reason 
chiefly that I, and no doubt others too, 
rejected Mr. Long’s explanation. 

A. G, PESsKETT. 
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STUDNICZKA’S STEGESGOTTIN. 


Die Stegesgéttin: Entwurf der Geschichte 
einer antiken Idealgestalt. Von FRAnz 
Srupniczka. Leipzig, Teubner, 1898. (27 
pages, 59 figures). Reprinted from the 
Neue Jahrb. f. Kl. Alt. 1898. 2M. 


Tuis is an interesting study of the origin 
and development of the art-type which in 
Greece was chiefly associated with the god- 
dess Nike. M. Baudrillart (Zes Divinités 
de la Victoire en Giréce et en Italie, 1894) had 
contemplated such a study, but was diverted 
from the monumental evidence to inves- 
tigate the mythology and cults of Victory. 
Dr. Studniczka has now filled the gap ; and 
although much has already been written on 
the type by Langbehn and others, there was 
ample room for the present monograph. 
The writer has interchanged views with Dr, 
Bulle, whose valuable article on Nike has 
recently appeared in Roscher’s Lexikon. 
Taken together, the two scholars have 
covered the whole ground. Bulle has been 
able to incorporate Studniczka’s original 
contributions in his article; but the mono- 
graph deserves a complete and careful 
reading, and the argument should be studied 
in connexion with the admirable series of 
illustrations which shew the gradual evolu- 
tion of the type. ‘ 

The origin of the type was Semitic rather 
than Egyptian; in Assyria the wings are 
independent of arms, whereas in Egyptian 
art arms and wings are joined together. 
In Assyrian art, however, wings are purely 
symbolical, being, as Zoéga long ago re- 
marked, only hieroglyphical. Art suggests 
the attribute of speed, but cannot as yet 


. represent a flying human figure. The 


solution of this problem was left to the 
Greeks. Studniczka points out that to us, 
at the present day, the problem, once solved, 
seems easy enough: ideal flight for the 
human form must be modelled on the flight 
of a bird. But the early Greeks were 
hampered by the Oriental tradition of use- 
less and conventional wings. Hence in 
Greek art the first step was to represent 
the flying figure as running, just as in 
the Iliad Iris, though ypvoorrepos, does 
not really fly, but runs (rdédas axéa, 
425). According to Studniczka, the well- 
known attitude of flight in sixth-cen- 
tury vases was suggested by the action 
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of jumping rather than running. In 
support of this theory, an instantaneous 
photograph of a jumper is placed side by 
side with an illustration of the Gorgon on 
the Frangois vase. The attitudes are cer- 
tainly similar; but the’ Greek artist had 
not the advantage of instantaneous photo- 
graphy, and it seems more probable that 
the apparent jump is simply a naive attempt 
to represent a run at full speed. In sculp- 
ture, the oldest example of the attitude is 
found in the archaic statue from Delos, 
‘wahrscheinlich von Archermos,’ in which 
Studniczka sees a Nike. Bulle discusses 
the question of identity at some length, and 
comes to the same conclusion. The type 
was followed in a number of later monu- 
ments, both in the round and on vases and 
coins (eg. of Mallos and Elis). In the 
Delian statue the face and body are fully 
seen, but art cannot yet express the attitude 
of a figure flying directly towards the point 
of view, so that the ‘ Nike’ appears to be 
running past the spectator. Studniczka 
points out that the great innovation was 
made when the action of a swimmer was 
borrowed to represent flight. (Exner, Die 
Physiologie des Fliegens, 1882, had _previ- 
ously noted this, but the discovery was 
independent). The transition is well seen 
on a sarcophagus of Clazomenae (British 
Museum), in a scene where two flying 
figures appear ; one flies in the old upright 
position of a runner, while the body of the 
other is inclined forward, the legs being 
thrown back almost horizontally in the 
attitude of swimming. As far as pictorial 
art was concerned, the problem was practi- 
cally solved. But the difficulty was not so 
easily overcome in free sculpture; it re- 
mained even in the Attic art of Pheidias, as 
may be seen from the stiff archaic pose of 
the Nike on the hand of the Athena Par- 
thenos. It was not till about 420 B.c. that 
the great Ionian sculptor, Paeonios of 
Mende, designed a statue whose pose really 
suggested rapid movement in the air (see also 
Bulle, 341 f.). Subsequent developments of 
the art type are comparatively unimportant. 
Both writers, however, point out that later 
art copied nature more closely, by expressing 
the ‘ chiasmus’ of limbs, as seen in the beau- 
tiful bronze statuette of Nike from Pompeii 
(Studniczka, Fig. 36, Bulle, Fig. 23). In 
the last pages of his monograph Studniczka 
adequately discusses the different types, 
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especially common in later art, of Nike in 
positions other than that of flying. On p. 
21 he offers a new and interesting ex- 
planation (mentioned with approval by 
Bulle, 308) of the sitting Nike, who appears 
on coins of Terina and Elis. The goddess, 
in his view, is waiting to welcome the victor 
in arace. Pindar was probably thinking of 
a statue of this type when he used the 
expressions Nikas év dyxwverot titvwy and 
év youvacw Nixas (Nem. v. 
42. Isthm. ii. 26) 

Mythological questions in connexion with 
Nike do not fall within the scope of 
Studniczka’s work, but here Bulle supplies 
the deficiency. With regard to the origin 
of Athena-Nike, Baudrillart and Miss 
Harrison have advanced a theory that Nike 
was originally an abstraction or emanation 
from Athena. Mr. Farnell (Cults of the 
Greek States I, p. 311) has recently adopted 
this view. Bulle, however, (310) quotes and 
approves of. the objections which I urged in 
the Classical Review, 1895 pp. 282f. 

E. E. Sixes, 


RECENT EXCAVATIONS IN ROME 
(sEE C.R. 1899, Pr. 184, 232, 321). 


During the last five months the Forum 
has been the scene of an activity far greater 
than that which prevailed during the spring. 
The authorities have taken the work of 
excavation seriously in hand (the number of 
workmen has been increased from 20 to 
over 100), and, under the capable direction 
of Signor Giacomo Boni, great advances 
have been made, not only in the further 
exploration of the space previously in pos- 
session of the Government, but also in the 
excavation of the large additional area 
which has been taken in on the N.E. side. 
At the same time, there is a most satis- 
factory thoroughness, and a determination 
to get to the bottom of everything, which 
finds a rich reward in the discoveries that 
have been made. The ancient drainage 
system is being carefully investigated, and 
at the same time restored to activity. It is 
probable that, when it is in working order, 
the Forum will be much less damp than it 
has been hitherto. 

I will now proceed to give a short des- 
cription (necessarily incomplete and subject 
to revision) of what has been done up to 
the present, 


I.—Clivus Capitolinus. 


Between the embankment of the modern 
road across the Forum and the N.E. pro- 
longation of the cloaca of the Vicus Jugarius 
(Middleton, Remains of Ancient Rome, Forum 
Plan at end of vol. I.), two drains, precisely 
similar to that which runs below the front 
of the Temple of Saturn (C.R., p. 234) have 
been discovered. The theory advanced in 
the Bullettino Comunale di Roma, 1899, 
p. 51, that the shelf upon one side of that 
drain belonged to some earlier building, is 
thus disposed of, as the two drains recently 
discovered have the shelf also. One of 
these drains runs E. and W., and is blocked 
by remains of structures in yellow tufa, 
bearing masons’ marks similar to, though 
not identical with, some of those found upon 
the Servian wall, and also by the concrete 
core at the steps of the Temple of Concord. 
Above and parallel to it runs another drain, 
constructed of large blocks of yellow tufa, 
with a pointed roof, formed by two blocks 
of tufa set against one another ; it, too, is 
cut off by the steps of the temple. 

The lower drain is entered at right angles 
on its 8. side by another of the same sort, 
which probably belonged to the Clivus 
Capitolinus, as it runs under the piece of 
road paving figured by Middleton, op. cit., 
I, p. 251, and Forum Plan No. 14, which 
is the only well-laid piece in this part of the 
Forum. This drain enters the other bya 
low arch, the top of the voussoirs of which 
is level with the shelf ; the arch is a remark- 
ably neat piece of work. After this drain 
was disused and partially destroyed, a small 
square channel of tiles, containing a lead 
pipe, was taken across it, running in the 
direction of the E. angle of the temple of 
Vespasian. 

In the course of these excavations, the 
natural rock of the Capitoline Hill has been 
laid bare in several places. Behind the 
hemicycle, known as the Graecostasis, and 
the Arch of Severus, considerable traces of 
tufa structures have been discovered, the 
nature of which is as yet uncertain. 


IL.-Comitium. 


The stele discovered under the ‘lapis 
niger’ has already become famous. The 
original publication is the Notizie degli Scavi 
for May of this year (the article has also 
been separately reprinted), in which the 
objects discovered in the course of the ex- 
cavations are described, and good illustra- 
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tions of the inscription given, though the 
attempted interpretation which follows can 
scarcely be treated seriously. Important 
articles have been written upon the subject 
by Prof. Comparetti (Atene e Roma, July, 
1899), Dr. Hiilsen (Berliner Philol. Wochen- 
schrift, No. 31/32, 1001 sgqg.), and Prof. 
Pais (Nuova Antologia, Nov. 1, p. 120). I 
shall therefore not do more than note (1) 
that among the fragments used in repairing 
the black marble pavement in ancient times 
there is a fragment of white marble, bearing 
part of an inscription of the 4th (?) century 
A.D. (2) that the base moulding of the two 
pedestals, described C.R., p. 321, does not 
run round the 8. side, and very likely 
never did. In that case we may suppose 
that the Rostra Vetera stood to the 8S. of 
these pedestals, and prefer the reading 
‘post rostra’ in the quotation from Varro 
given by the Scholiasts on Horace, Epod., 
16, 13. 


III.— Basilica Aemilia. 


When the extension of the area of ex- 
cavation on the N.E side of the Forum was 
begun, the first buildings which came to 
light were medieval. Some five yards 
further on, at a distance of about 20 yards 


from the N.W. side of the Temple of 
Antoninus and Faustina, a splendid monu- 
mental inscription was discovered, cut upon 


three blocks of marble. The lettering is 
extremely fine. 

The text is as follows (see Bullettino 
Comunale, 1899, p. 141). 

‘L. Caesari Augusti f. Divi n/principi 
iuuentutis cos. desig / cum esset ann. nat. 
xiili aug. / Senatus.’ 

It was at first believed that this inscrip- 
tion belonged to some other building than 
the Basilica Aemilia. We know of a 
‘porticus basilicaque Gaii et Lucii’ which 
Augustus built (Suet., Aug. 29). The 
basilica is obviously the Julia (see Monu- 
mentum Ancyr., c. 20, Lat. IV, 12, sqq.), but 
what was the porticus?} Mommsen, com- 
menting on the passage of the Mon. Ancyr. 
says, ‘ Porticus Julia praeteritur in com- 
mentario non propterea quod opus alienum 
fuit . . . . sed potius quod comprehenditur 
basilica Julia’ (Res gestae Divi Augusti, 
p. 85). Compare Dio Cassius, LVI, 27, 
te és Tod Te Tacov Kal Tod 
Aovxiov tév 

Borsari (Bullettino Comunale, 1885, p. 87) 
distinguishing it from the basilica, identifies 
it with the porticus divorum restored by 
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Domitian after the fire of 80 a.p, (Eutrop., 
Brev., VII, 23, Cassiodorus Chronic.), and 
with this view Gatti (Bullettino Comunale, 
1899, 141, is inclined to agree. It is true 
that the inscription does not quite square 
with what Dio says (LIV, 24), % pév obv 
oroa pera Tovro (its destruction by fire in 
14 dvdpare pev tm’ 
ind re Tod Abyovotov Kai Tov 
Tov IlavAov didwv According 
to the inscription the Senate rebuilt it 
eleven years after the fire (Lucius Caesar 
was born in 17 B.c., so that he would have 
been 14 years old in 3 B.c.). There is, how- 
ever, practically no doubt that the basilica 
Aemilia occupied this site ; and the other 
remains which have been found, including 
the Doric entablature discovered earlier 
in the year (C.R., p. 234), belong to 
such a building as we should expect the 
basilica to have been. Not far from this 
inscription there has been found a huge 
base of white marble in situ, which 
obviously stood at an angle, having an 
engaged fluted quarter column on the 8.W., 
square fluted pilasters on the S.E. and N.E., 
and a panel onthe N.W. Going N.W. from 
this is a line of nine blocks of travertine (a 
tenth, the last but one of the row, is miss- 
ing), at intervals of about five yards. 
These blocks supported marble bases, which 
are now gone, similar to the one already 
described, 

This is not, however, the front line of the 
basilica. The large inscription which was 
found near the corner base has fallen face 
upwards—that is, backwards and inwards 
from the front of the building. Further, 
the back wall of opus quadratum of tufa 
(with a few blocks of travertine) runs further 
S.E. than the corner base, and, finally, to 
the N.W. of the line of travertine bases are 
the remains in sitw of one of the marble 
columns of aninner row. This shows that 
the length of the front was 60 yards at 
least—its full extent cannot yet be deter- 
mined. ‘The space between the line of bases 
and the back wall (which is not the back 
wall of the building itself, but only of the 
aisle of it which fronts upon the Forum) is 
divided into chambers by cross walls pro- 
jecting from the back wall in correspond- 
ence with the bases. Only five of these 
chambers are however preserved, and 
beyond them the back wall is only traceable 
by the marks left by the blocks upon the 
concrete of a later supporting wall. One of 
these chambers contains the remains of a 
fine marble pavement, much injured by fire ; 
two others have marble pavements, prob- 
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ably of the time of Theodoric, in a style 
resembling what is generally known as 
‘opus Alexandrinum.’ At a time when a 
great part of the basilica had already been 
destroyed, perhaps at the period just men- 
tioned, a line of smaller columns of red 
granite, upon high, square, white marble 
pedestals, was erected between the original 
columns. This fact has apparently caused 
much confusion in the drawings of the 
architects of the Renaissance (for which see 
Dr. Hiilsen’s article in the Annali del? 
Istituto, 1884, p. 323; compare Rémische 
Mittheilungen, 1888, 95; 1889, 236, 242; 
1893, 281), who seem to have thought that 
the Doric columns of the basilica stood on 
high pedestals. It is certain, however, that 
what they saw was the W. angle and the 
N.W. side of the building. The inscription 
they never reached, or we should have had 
some record of it. The building has been 
subjected to many transformations in late 
classical times, and was in fact almost 
entirely destroyed at a period far earlier 
than the 16th century. 

The excavations are now proceeding in 
front of 8. Adriano (the Curia), and it 
is intended that the whole area of the 
Comitium shall be cleared. In front of 
the Basilica Aemilia, under the road 
which skirts the N.E. side of the Forum, 
there has been discovered a brick drain, 
roofed at a late period with slabs of 
marble. ‘Two of these were decorative 
panels set probably in a wall. They have 
fine acanthus ornamentation, with lions 
in the spirals. An oblong pillar, with 
graceful foliage in relief on all four sides, 
may have belonged to some shrine. 


IV.—Vicus Tuscus and Temple of Castor 
and Pollux. 


Under the late pavement of blocks of 
silex there has been found a small stretch, 
about 15 yards in length, of tesselated 
pavement composed of rough cubes of brick. 
Such a pavement is apparently unique as a 
street pavement, and would go to show that 
the Vicus Tuscus was rather a footway than 
a roadway. Upon the side of the Basilica 
Julia it is skirted by a stone gutter, while 
upon the other side it runs under the con- 
crete of the foundations of the Temple of 
Castor and Pollux. It is, therefore, of 
earlier date than the reconstruction by 
Tiberius. 

The stone work surrounding the con- 
crete core of the temple for a width of 


about 20 feet has been laid bare on 
this side, and is a very fine specimen of opus 
quadratum. The holes for the swallowtail 
bolts, by which the blocks were clamped 
one to the other, are especially noticeable. 

Along the front of the temple runs a 
drain of opus quadratum, with a pointed 
roof formed by two blocks of stone set 
against one another. 


V.—Temple of Cesar. 


The excavations have demonstrated that 
the temple was longer than had previously 
been supposed, and did not diverge so far 
from the normal type. The foundations 
have now been thoroughly cleared, and 
many more of the blocks of tufa and traver- 
tine which formed the walls supporting the 
columns have been discovered. It is notice- 
able how small was the space between this 
temple and the Regia—only two or three 
yards. 


VI.—The Regia. 


Excavations have been carried on here 
with most interesting results. The external 
walls, which had already been partly cleared 
by Jordan and Nichols, and then buried 
again, have been entirely excavated. At 
the east end the marble steps of the entrance 
(which was remarkably narrow) have been 
found. The original north foundation wall 
of tufa has been discovered, behind, and in 
a different line from, the travertine steps 
descending to the road opposite the temple 
of Antoninus and Faustina. The next wall 
has also been cleared. 

Many fragments of a marble cornice 
(probably of the fourth century) resembling 
that of the temple of Julius have been 
identified and brought together. 

In the eastern chamber of the building is 
a kind of square pit, surrounded on all sides 
(except perhaps the E., which has_ not 
been excavated, as it passes under the later 
marble pavement) by walls of tufa, the 
nature of which is uncertain. 

To the west of this is a round construc- 
tion of blocks of tufa, about six feet in 
diameter, and at present only one course 
high, built upon a square pavement of slabs 
of tufa. This is believed to be the base of 
the sacrarium where the hastae Martis were 
preserved. The pavement is orientated ac- 
cording to the points of the compass, as is 
the Regia itself. 

To the north of this has been found a 
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subterranean chamber, ten feet in diameter 
at the bottom, and fourteen feet deep. It 
is round below, and is of the ordinary hee- 
hive shape. Within, it is cemented, with a 
moulding also of cement, of quarter-circle 
section all round the bottom. The con- 
struction is precisely similar to that of the 
cistern found in 1896 upon the Palatine, 
close to the so-called house of Livia. With- 
out it is protected by a stratum of sand ; 
the top of it is on a level with the floor of 
the Regia. Within it were found some 
fragments of pottery with inscriptions 
painted in red, eighty stili of bone, and a 
wooden writing tablet, also nine fragments 
of a limestone puteal which surrounded the 
opening, one of which bore the word REGIA 
deeply incised in it, in characters belonging 
to the Republican period. 

This chamber probably served, at any 
rate in origin, as a store for the grain from 
which the mola salsa was made. Whether it 
was ever converted into a cistern is doubtful. 
Not far to the west of this, still within the 
Regia itself, is a small circular well, lined 
with blocks of tufa, which is still under in- 
vestigation. 


VII.—Atrium Vestae. 


Further excavations within this building 
have been and are still taking place. In 
the room upon the 8S. (Palatine) side two 
extremely fine marble pavements have been 
discovered, about two feet below the level 
of the later pavements, and on a level with 
the pavement of the courtyard. The drain- 
age system is also being thoroughly in- 
vestigated, and the drains are being cleared. 
They fall into a large drain which runs out 
at the N. W. end of the building. The re- 
mains of the earlier habitation of the 
Vestals, generally known as the Domus 
Publica, destroyed in all probability by the 
fire of Commodus, have been traced in the 
rooms on the N. side, right up to the edge 
of the courtyard. Many fine mosaic pave- 
ments have been uncovered, though for the 
most part not for the first time (see Middle- 
ton, Remains of Ancient Rome, I. 303, and 
Archaeologia, xlix, pp. 391 sqq.). It is, 
however, possible to gain a far clearer idea 
than before of the extent of the building. 


VILL.—Via Sacra. 


In front of the W. angle of the basilica 
of Constantine the pavement of the earlier 
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Via Sacra has been discovered about six 
feet below the level of the later pavement, 
which has now been removed. It is in very 
fine preservation, the polygonal blocks still 
have sharp edges, and are well laid. One is 
the largest I have ever seen—about eight 
feet by six by two thick. The road curves 
gradually towards the S.W., evidently mak- 
ing for the arch of Titus. The drain con- 
tinues under the pavement. 

The pavement of the road is cut across 
by two massive foundation walls of con- 
crete, not level, but following the slope of 
the ground, which are parallel to the 
Basilica of Constantine, and belong in all 
probability to the Porticus Margaritaria 
(Lanciani, Ruins and Kacavations, p. 209). 
When this building was erected the road 
was re-made at a higher level, and instead 
of winding up the hill, ran straight up 
between the Basilica of Constantine and 
the Porticus Margaritaria, and then turned 
at right angles to reach the arch of Titus. 

These concrete foundations are sunk to a 
great depth, and cut through drains and 
remains of buildings orientated on the old 
line of the road. 

One of the most interesting discoveries 
made was the finding of a fragment of a 
curved epistyle of white marble, with the 
latter part of an inscription deeply cut upon 
estituit | . 

The letters were of bronze, and the holes 
for their attachment are still visible. Prof. 
Gatti (Bull. Comunale, 1899, p. 147) re- 
stores the name of Antoninus Pius. To 
what building it belongs is quite uncertain. 

ASHBY, JUNIOR. 


PostTscRIPTs. 


The pavement of the Sacra Via of a still 
earlier period has just been discovered under 
the nave of the church of 8. Francesca 
Romana, at a depth of seven feet. This 
proves that at one time it ran straight 
across the Velia ridge; to whom the alter- 
ation in its course is due is as yet uncertain. 

In speaking of the Basilica Aemilia, | 
attributed the inscription in honowr of 
Lucius Caesar to 3 Bc. But the words 
‘cos design. cum. esset ann. nat. xiiii’ only 
give a ‘terminus ad quem,’ so that it may 
have been erected a few years later. 
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ITALY. 


Rome.—The large tank adjoining the Regia has 
been cleared, and is shown to have been circular, 
with a conical roof. It contained vases painted with 
the names of the owners, and over eighty styli and 
a wooden tablet supposed to belong to the scribae 
librarit attached to the Regia. On the mouth of the 
well is inscribed REGIA, in letters of the late Repub- 
lican period. The tank was probably used for storing 
wheat (cf. Festus, ed.. Miiller, p. 186).* 

On the Via Labicana have been found remains of a 
fine circular tomb of the time of Augustus. It be- 
longed to the Sergian family, two of whom married 
respectively an Antistia and a Sextilia. The name of 
Audia Petronia also occurs.! 

Part of the pavement of the Via Claudia has been 
laid bare, 34 miles outside the Porta del Popolo. It 
was lined with sepulchral monuments, one raised 
by Cornelius Gaetulicus in memory of his infant 
daughter.! 

In 1883 an inscribed pedestal was found in the 
House of the Vestals, with a laudatory inscription 
to a Vestal Virgin, but with the name carefully 
erased. It was supposed that she had become a 
convert to Christianity but that the fact had been 
concealed. Recently a statue of a Vestal has been 
found, which had been carefully buried with every 
precaution of secrecy, and there is reason to suppose 
that it represents the Virgin referred to in the in- 
scription. The theory of her conversion thus receives 
additional support.? 

Pompeii.—In the house marked No. 8, Insula IV., 
Reg. V., a wooden cabinet has been discovered, with 
a drawer containing 87 silver denarii of the later 
Republic and 43 of Imperial times, ranging from 
Augustus to Domitian, but mostly of Vespasian ; 
also 54 copper coins from Augustus to Vespasian. 
Among the latter, a dupondius of Nero gives a new 
type. In the same cabinet were a gold earring, a 
silver spoon and simpulum, several Lares of bronze, 
a marble statuette of Venus Anadyomene, with 
traces of colour and gilding, and some toys in 
amber.” 

Piacenza.—A stone slab in the pavement of an old 
chapel being raised, it was found that the underside 
bore an inscription mentioning L. Caecilius Flaccus, 
his wife Petronia, and his sons Lucius and Quintus. 
The father had filled the offices of quaestor, tribune, 
and curator of the Temple of Jupiter ; the sons had 
distinguished themselves, one in a legal, the other 
in a military career. It appears from this inscription 
that Placentia was a municipium, not a colony, as 
had been supposed.” 

Aosta. —The Thermae of Augusta Praetoria, oc- 
cupying one of its sixteen insulae, have been investi- 
sated. An inscription to Marcus Aurelius and an 
altar to Fortune were found, also many coins, ranging 
from A.D. 86 to 383.2 

At Carpena near Forli, at Gioia dei Marsi (in the 
Samnian territory), and at Monte d’ Oro, Contigliano 
(Sabine territory) hoards of silver denarii and other 
coins have come to light. None of those at Carpena 
are later than B.c. 80, and it may be supposed that 
they were hidden at the time of Sulla’s hostile 
return to Italy in 83 8.c. In the other two hoards 
were three rare coins, of the genfes Apuleia, Egnatia, 
and Numonia.? 

Benevento.—Reports have arrived of the discovery 
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of a splendid Roman theatre, a few stones of which 
had always been visible, but had never aroused any 
interest. Investigation of these revealed an entrance- 
archway of the theatre, composed of enormous blocks 
of travertine. It is expected that the theatre will 

rove to be one of the most perfect and important 
end ; it is about the size of those of Pompey and 
Marcellus, and in better preservation. The entrance 
to the precincts, immense ambulatories, lower rows 
of seats, stage and orchestra (measuring 300 feet) all 
appear to be perfect.’ 


GREECE, 


Nawxos.—Herr Hiller von Gaertringen has found 
and presented to the local museum a marble base in- 
scribed to ‘ bow-bearing’ Apollo. [The Greek word 
is not given, but is presumably rofopdpos, which is 
used by Nonnus, Dionys. 37, 720.] It is stated that 
this epithet has not been hitherto found in inscrip- 
tions. The base formerly supported a statue of the 
god. A white marble stele has also been found, with 
inscription mentioning the cult of the vuypéwv 

Siphnos and Syra.—M. Tsountas has brought to 
light on these islands numerous tombs of a very old 
and primitive culture ; the pottery is almost entirely 
confined to that with geometrical decoration. Some 
fragments bear the oldest known representations of 
ships in Greek pottery. He has also discovered the 
oldest acropolis of the two islands.* 

Thera.—Herr Hiller von Gaertringen has found in 
the agora of the city an archaic female head and an 
archaic lion. Dr. Zahn has discovered in a chamber 
south of the temple of the ea BaciAea a collection 
of ‘island-vases’ and other objects of the so-called 
‘Cycladean’ civilisation period. The former invest- 
igator in the course of his excavations has also found 
a series of reliefs cut in the natural rock, and inscrip- 
tions with numerous references to Artemidoros of 
Perga, an officer of Ptolemy III.’s army of occupa- 
tion.4 5 

Thermon.—M. Sotiriades has found a large number 
of painted terra-cotta pinakes, and on the supposed 
site of the earlier Thermon an inscription tas wéAcos 
Ttav @conéwv, Which militates against the view that 
the site is to be looked for on this spot.® 

H. B. WALTERS. 


Nore.—In the Classical Review for October, p. 
372, in describing one of the vases (No. 2) acquired 
by the B.M. from the Forman Collection, I gave one 
of the inscriptions as KOM|\O$, explaining the 
word as referring to a female deity, possibly an 
Erinys. Further investigation of the vase shows that 
the third letter is a M; hence the above explanation 
falls to the ground, and the word must be read as 
Kou. os. Moreover, it seems more likely from its 
position that it is the name of the charioteer, and 
that part of a letter visible below (\,) belongs to the 
name (now obliterated) of the winged female deity. 
It is therefére suggested that the former name may 
be read as Kéuidos, an appropriate name for a driver, 
if philologically possible ; also that the name of the 
goddess may be ATE, ’Arn, the A being the letter 
of which part remains. 

B: 
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Journal international d’archéoloyie numismatique 
(Athens). Part 2, 1899. 

Farle Fox. ‘The Duoviri of Corinth.’ Mr. Fox 
contributes a good list of names of the Duoviri found 
on coins of Corinth, and shows that many of the 
names recorded in Mionnet and repeated even by 
later writers are due to mis-readings or wrong at- 
tributions.—J. Rouvier. ‘Les éres de Gébal-Byblos.’ 
According to Rouvier, Byblos employed two eras on 
its coins, i. the Seleucid, ii. probably the Actian.— 
G. Habich. ‘ Hermes Diskobolos auf Miinzen.” On 
Imperial coins of Amastris (Paphlagonia) and Philip- 
popolis (Thrace) bearing this type.—M. P. Vlasto. 
‘Tarente; additions et corrections.’—J. N. Svoronos. 
Tis vijoos Supln rod ‘Ouhpov (concluded). The 
view maintained is that up{n is to be identified with 
the island of Ceos.—J. N. Svoronos. Xpica voulo- 
para Kal eixdves THs Aiyurrou (with 
four plates). Svoronos proposes to distribute the 


well-known gold coins inscribed 


IAAAEA OY among various Egyptian 
queens of the period 3.c. 277-116. 


Part 3, 1899. 

J. N. Svoronos. Xpica voulopara, &c, A con- 
tinuation of the paper in part 2.—E. J. Seltman 
‘The Vettian Picture.’ A reply to Blanchet who 
thinks that this mural painting represents a jeweller’s 


workshop and not a mint.—L. Forrer. ‘ Monnaies 
grecques et romaines coloniales.’—J. N, Svoronos. 
‘Ein altes griechisches apyupoxoreiov.? Remarks sug- 
gested by the Vettian painting.—E. D. J. Dutilh. 
“Vestiges d’atelier monétaire.’? Notes on coins, &c. 
found in Egypt.—J. N. Svoronos. ‘Nopioparixa 
eiphuara.’ On various finds made in Greece in 
recent years. These include a series of Lycian coins 
discovered in the island of Lemnos; a large find 
of Alexanders, &c. ; a new gold stater of Lampsacus 
with the youthful head of Pan, and a bronze coin of 


Aegium with the figure of ZEVC TTAIC. 


Revue numismatique, Part 3, 1899. 

O. Vauville. ‘Inventaire de monnaies gauloises 
trouvées dans les départments de 1’ Aisne et de l’Eure.’ 
—E. Babelon. ‘Charac-Moba.’ This town (ep. 
Isaiah, xv. 1) has been identified with El-Kerak east 
of the Dead Sea and south of Rabbath-Moab. Two 
of its coins are now for the first time made known. 
They are bronze pieces struck under Elagabalus with 
reverse type, Tyche. It is noticeable*that the 
coinage of Syria and Palestine seems to have been 
especially abundant under this Emperor.—Rostovtsew 
and Prou. ‘Catalogue des plombs antiques de la 
Bibliothéque nationale’ (continued).—J. Maurice. 
‘L’atelier monétaire de Rome pendant la période 
constantinienne.’ A chronological classification. 

WarRwWICK Wroru. 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


American Journal of Philology. Vol. xx. 2. 
Whole No. 78. 1899. 


The Greek Verbal in -TKo, part ii., C. E. Bishop. 
Further Remarks on the Dirae and Lydia, Robinson 
Ellis. The Locution infitias it, and the -nt- Suffixes, 
E. W. Fay. Notes on Lewis and Short’s Latin- 
English Lexicon, A. Leeper. Tennyson and Virgil, 
W. P. Mustard. The Use of the Infinitive in Silius 
Italicus, W. K. Clement. 

REviEws AND Book Norices.—Bennett’s What 
was Ictus in Latin Prosody? (G. I.. Hendrickson), 
Usener’s Die Sintfluthsagen (B. L. G.). 


Rheinisches Museum fur Philologie. Vol. 54- 
Part 4. 1899. 


Der Inhalt des Georgos von Menander, K. Dziatzko. 
An attempted reconstruction of the Geneva fragment 
with reference to the editions of Nicole and Grenfell 
and Hunt. Zu Plautus, C. F. W. Miiller. Critical 
notes, concluded. Die Trributeinnahmeordnung des 
attischen Staates, W. Bannier. On the details we 
cannot get beyond conjecture, but we are sufficiently 
informed how the Athenians regarded the relation 
between themselves and the allied states. Unter- 
suchungen zu Ciceros Timacus, C. Fries. Maintains 
against Hochdanz that the Timaeus is a genuine 
work by Cicero and not by Tiro. Zur griechischen 
Satzrhythmik, W. Crénert. With special reference 
to rhythm and avoidance of hiatus. Holds that 
Norden’s work on ancient artistic prose is deficient in 
not taking account of Diodorus, Strabo, and Philo. 
L. Verginius Rufus, L. Paul. A sketch of his life 
from the ancient sources. The panegyric of the 
younger Pliny is his lasting monument. 


MISCELLEN, — Die Lebenszeit des Theodektes, F. 
Susemihl. The probable dates of his birth and 
death are 382 B.c. and 340 B.c. respectively ; his 
career as a tragic poet began about 353 B.c. Lin 
Phoibammon-Fragment, H. Rabe. From the quota- 
tions of the commentary of Christophoros on Her- 
mogenes. Verschrinkung von Redegliedern im wie- 
dererzahiten Dialog, H. Schéne. Most of the exx. 
are from Plato, but many are also given from Latin 
authors. Otrwol, L. Radermacher. Mentions pas- 
sages in which obrwot has been displaced by oftws %, 
e.g. Ar. Rhet. 1420a. Mantiscinor und mantisa, O. 
Plasberg. 


Archiv fiir Lateinische Lexikographie und 
Grammatik, Vol. xi. Part 3. 1899. 


Die Appendix Probi, W. Heraeus. A new edition 
is here given. Lucuns, Lucuntulus, W. M. Lindsay. 
Lucuns is probably a loan-word from Greek Auxdéde:s 
(in the sense of Avxoe:dhs) ; lucuens is the older form. 
Donec und Dum, J. H. Schmalz. A valuable histo- 
rical article. Glossoygraphisches und Linguistisches 
zum Thesaurus glossarum, M. Pokrowskij. An ap- 
pendix to Goetz’s Thesaurus glossarum emendata- 
rum (a—d). Moraclum, L. Havet. In Pl. Trin. 
1108 proposes moracli for moracti of codd. where 
usually morae is read. Zur Latinitdt des Jordanes, 
E. Wolfflin. To illustrate J.’s Latin we must not 
only have recourse to the colloquial language of the 
time, but much more to school-instruction, ¢.e. the 
reading of Vergil. Zur Geschichte der Pronomina 
demonstrativa. I. Meader-Wéolfflin. (1) is, ea, id. 
(2) competition of hic and is, (8) iste. (4) ipse. 
Zeugma, R. Fuchs. An ex. from the logicus (§ 65) 
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of the physician Theodorus Priscianus, Quotiens, 
quotienscungne, quotiensque, Long-Woltflin. Die mit 
tamquam wad quasi eingeleiteten Substantivsdtze, C. 
E. Bennett. This usage is found in silver Latin, 
tamquam after verbs, substantives or adverbial 
expressions, qwasi after verbs of accusation and a 
few others, and after substantives: guasi also occurs 
in substantival clauses after simulo, adsimulo, dis- 
simulo, in Plautus and Terence. Velum, E. Nestle. 
This word early passed into the East and appears in 
the 6th ch. of Baruch tov 
Diploma femin. E. Wolfilin. This 
is found in the abl. in Wilmann’s Exempla inscr. 
lat. N. 589, v. 6 (=Corp. inscr. viii, 1027), and 
other exx. are given of Greek neuter nouns treated 
as fem. in Latin. 

MISCELLEN.—Die Neuen Juvenalverse, M. Maas. 
Considers them genuine on the whole. Laetodorus? 
E. Wolfflin. Should probably be written Letodorus 
from Leto=Latona. Was bedeutet replumbare ? H. 
Bliimner. Addenda Lexicis Latinis, O. Schlutter. 
Lesefriichte, J. Denk. On the words abditare, 
devotiosus, Latino and latinizo, medica=obstetrix, 
bestiosus and serpentiosus. Hm, F. Skutsch. Support 
is given to the conjecture of Stowasser that em=eme, 
like dice duc, &c. Praedo ‘ Jéger,’ F. Skutsch. An 
ex. from Claudian. Almen=alimentum, F. Skutsch. 
Eine ‘ echt taciteische Wendung,’ E. Wolfflin. Tac. 
Hist. i. 81, cwm timeret Otho, timebatur. Several 
other instances are given of this rhetorical point. 
Simulter, W. Otto. This word is found in Plaut. 
Pseud. 862 ace. to Nonius, alsoin late Latin, In 
the Taurinensis olim Bobiensis (K) of the 5th cent., 
we read in Mark xii. 22, si mulier mortwa est et 
mutlier sine filis, the right reading is simudter mortua 
est, &c. 


Wochenschrift fur Klassische Philologie. 
1899. 

11 Oct. H. d’Arbois de Jubainville, La civilisation 
des Celtes et celle de Uépopée homérique (A. Holder), 
very favourable. K. Robert, Kentawren-Kampf und 
Tragidienscene (L. Urlichs), favourable. O. Rie- 
mann et H. Goelzer, Grammaire comparée du Cree 
et du Latin. Syntaxe (H. Ziemer). ‘The appearance 
of this book is an event of the first importance.’ 
Luereti De rerwm natura libri vi., ed. A. Brieger. 
Ed. emendatior (O. Weissenfels). ‘Has done much 
for the text of Lucretius.’ Horati opera, rec. O. 
Keller et A. Holder. I. Iterum ree. O. Keller (W. 
Hirschfelder), ‘An indispensable aid to the study 
of Horace.’ 

18 Oct. G. Brambs, Studien zu den Werken 
Julians des Apostaten, II. (R. Asmus), very favour- 
able. F. Vollbrecht, Wérterbuch zu Xenophons 
Anabasis. J. A. von W. Vollbrecht (J. Sitzler), 
favourable. E. Koch, Unterrichtsbricfe fiir das 
Selbststudium der altgriechischen Sprache (J. Sitzler), 
favourable. A. Harkness, A complete Latin grammar 
(H., Ziemer). ‘ Deserves to be known in Germany.’ 
K. Regling, De belli Parthici Crassiani fontibus (A. 
Hick). ‘Shows diligence and care, and knowledge 
of the latest literature.’ J. Schwab, Nomina propria 
Latina criunda a participiis praesentis activi, futuri 
passivi, futuri activi, and G. Otto, Nomina propria 
Latina oriunda a participiis perfecti (M. J.). ‘Two 
careful and useful works.’ 
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25 Oct. Xenophons Anabasis, herausg. von J. 
Werra (W. Gemoll), unfavourable. Euripidis Jphi- 
geneia Aulidiensis, ed. N. Wecklein (E. Holzner). 
C. Niebuhr, Die Amarna-Zeit, Agypten 
Vorderasien wm 1400 v. Chr. (V. Pragek). ‘A 
successful picture of antiquity.’ J. B. Mispoulet, 
La vie parlementaire & Rome (W. Hirschfelder). ‘A 
very interesting work.’ J. Hidén, De caswum syntaxi 
Lucretiana, (O. Weissenfels), on the abl. case. 
‘Careful, but on much too large a scale.’ W. 
Heraeus, Die Sprache des Petronius und die Glossen 
(P. Wessner). ‘ Deserves the thanks of specialists.’ 
Gius. Civitelli, Z2 sufisso del superlativo latino (H. 
Ziemer), favourable. 

1 Nov. O. Ribbeck, Reden wnd Vortrége (O. 
Weissenfels). ‘One hears again the voice of the 
ancients.’ J. A. Scott, A comparative study of 
Hesiod and Pindar (R. Peppmiiller). ‘ Latest litera- 
ture not used. Does not add to our knowledge.’ 
J. Lengle, Untersuchungen iber die Sullanische 
Verfassung (A. Hick). ‘A careful examination of 
sources. Results not always sure because of gaps in 
our knowledge.’ P. Corssen, Zwei neue Fragmente 
der Weingartener Prophetenhandschrift (R. Neu- 
mann), very favourable. 

8 Nov. Xenophontis expeditio Cyri, rec. W. 
Gemoll, Ed. maior (F. Reuss), very favourable. 
G. Lauer, Lucianus num auctor dialogi “Epwres 
existimandus sit (P. Schulze), favourable. A. 
Arendt, Syrakus im Zweiten punischen Kriege, I. 
(A. Hock), favourable. J. KrZanié, De Ciceronis 
philosophiae studiis (Hoyer). ‘C. would scarcely 
have heen grateful for this justification of his claim 
to the title of philosopher.’ H. Cuers, Bildung 
und Bedeutungswandel franzdsischer Infinitive beim 
Ubergang aus dem Lateinischen (H. Ziemer), very 
favourable. Ch. Bally, Les langues classiques sont- 
elles des langues mortes ? (O. Weissenfels). ‘The aim 
is only to excite interest.’ 

15 Noy. M. Blaydes, Adversaria in varios poetas 
Graeccos ac Latinos (R. Peppmiiller). ‘It tries the 
patience to pick out the wheat from the chaff.’ A. 
Weiske, Bemerkungen zu dem Handwirterbuch der 
griechischen Sprache, begr. von F. Passow, 5. A. 
Horaz, Die Oden wad Epoden, bearb. von H. Menge, 
2. A. (O. Weissenfels), unfavourable. Troels-Lund, 
Himmelshild und Weltanschawung im Wandel der 
Zeiten. Ubersetzung von L. Bloch (O. Weissenfels). 
‘An original book, excellently translated.’ i. 
Chevaldin, La grammaire appliquée ow Série synop- 
de themes grees et latins (O. Kohl), favour- 

able. 


Gottingische Gelehrte Anzeigen. 1899. 


August. Koetschau’s Bemerkungen zu meiner Aus- 
gabe von Origenes’ exhortatio, ete. (P. Wendland). 
The review is a rejoinder to Koetschau’s reply to 
Wendland’s criticisms in the Gét. Gel. Anz. for 
April (see C.R. p. 424). It concludes with a censure 
of the ‘ Pseudowissenschaft’ of a certain school of 
recent critics and editors unfortunately too long to 
quote here. Th. Zahn Hinleitung in das Neue Testa- 
ment. With this work dedicated to the University 
of Cambridge the famous Erlangen Theologer com- 
pletes one of his most important contributions. 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Aeschylus. Prometheus bound, ed. with introduc- 
tion and notes by H. Rackham. 12 mo. 128 pp. 
(Pitt Press Series). Clay. 2s. 6d. 

Aesop. Fables choisies. Text grec avec notice, 
commentaire et lexique par E. Chambry. Crown 
8vo. x, 150 pp. Paris, Lecoffre. 

Aétius aus Amida, Augenheilkunde, griechisch und 
deutsch herausgegeben von J. Hirschberg. 8vo. 
xii, 204 pp. Leipzig, Veit. 8 M. 

Alleroft (A. H.) Sparta and Thebes. 
Greece 404—362 B.c. Crown 8vo. 
(Univ. Tutor. Series). Clive. 4s. 6d. 

Allen (J. B.) Tales of Early Rome, adapted from 
Livy, with Notes, Vocabulary, English Exercises. 
12mo. 112 pp. Frowde. 1s. 6d. 

Antoninus (Marcus Aurelius). Selections from his 
meditations, translated from the original Greek, 
with an introduction by B. E. Smith. (Thumb- 
nail Series), Narrow 24 mo. 26, 202 pp. New 
York, Century Co. 1 $. 

Appian. Roman History, translated from the Greek 
by Hor. White. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 1064 pp., 
maps, engravings. (Bohn’s Library), Bell. 12s. 

Aristophanes. Equites (The Knights) literally 
translated by J. A. Prout. Crown 8vo, 42 pp. 
(Kelly’s Keys to Classies). Cornish. 1s. 6d. 

Aristoteles. Alexandri in Aristotelis meteorologi- 
corum libros commentaria, ed. Mich. Hayduck. 
(Commentaria in Aristotelem graeca Vol. III., 
oe 2). 8vo. xiii, 256 pp., engravings. Berlin, 

eimer. 10 M. 20. 

Beitrige zur Kunstgeschichte XXVII. See Thiersch. 

Brugmann (K.) Griechische Grammatik. Mit einem 
Anhang iiber griech. Lexicographie von L. Cohn. 
(I. von : Miiller’s Handbuch der Klassischen Alter- 
tumswissenschaft Vol. II, 1.) 3d Edition. 8vo. 
xix, 632 pp. Miinchen, Beck. 12M. 

Caesar, de bello Gallico. Book 2. Edited by A. C. 
Liddell. 12 mo. (Illustr. Classical Series), Bell. 
ls. 6d. 

—— Gallic War, Books 4, 5. 
Wynne Wilson. Crown 8vo. 
Texts.) Blackwood. 1s. 6d. 

De bello Gallico, Book 6. Edited with notes 
and vocabulary for beginners. 12 mo. 116 pp. 
(Cambridge Series for Schools.) Clay. 1s. 6d. 

—— Cesar and Pompey in Greece. Selections from 
Cesar’s Civil War, Book 3, by E. H. Atherton. 
16 mo. 15,188 pp. Boston, Ginn. 50 ets. 

Callinus Ephesius. Baroni (Alb.) Quaestiones de 
Callino Ephesio et de carminis elegiaci origine 
epimetron. 8vo. 15 pp. Roma. 

Catullus. Poems, selected and edited by H. V. 
Macnaghten and A. B. Ramsay. Crown 8vo. 
155 pp. Duckworth. 2s. 6d. 

Macnaghten (H. V.) Story of Catullus. Crown 
8vo. 96 pp. Duckworth. 2s. 6d. 

Cicero, de officiis, translated by G. B. Gardiner. 
Crown 8vo. 208 pp. Methuen. 2s. 6d. 

— Les Catilinaires. Traduction frangaise par J. 
Thibault. Avec le texte latin. 16 mo. 127 pp. 
Paris, Hachette. 1 fr. 25 cts. 

—— Delisle (L.) Notice sur la rhétorique de 
Cicéron, traduite par Maitre Jean d’Antioche. 
MS. 590 du Musée Condé. 4to. 63 pp., 2 plates. 
Paris, Klincksieck. 

—— Ziegler (E.) Zwoélf Reden Ciceros disponiert. 
8vo. 52 pp. (Aus ‘ Bremer Festscarift.’) Bremen, 
Winter. 60 Pf. 


History of 
392 pp. 


By St. J. Basil 
186 pp. (Classical 


Collignon (M.) Manual of Mythology in relation to 
Greek Art. Translated and enlarged by Jane E. 
Harrison. Crown 8vo. 332 pp., engravings. 
Grevel. 7s. 6d. 

Conze (Al.) und C. Schuchhardt, Vorliufiger Bericht 
iiber Arbeiten zu Pergamon, 1886-1898. 8vo. 
Pp. 97-240, engravings and plate. Athens, Barth 
and Hirst. 3M. 

(Aus ‘Mittheilungen des K. deutschen archaeo- 
logischen Institutes. ’) 

Croiset (A.et M.) Histoire de la littérature grecque. 
8vo. 752 pp. Paris, Fontemoing. fr. 

Diels (Herm. ) Elementum. Eine Vorarbeit zum 
griechischen und lateinischen Thesaurus. 8vo. 
xvi, 93 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 3M 

Diinzelmann (E.) Die bremischen Handelswege und 
die Varusschlacht. 8vo. 19 pp. Bremen, Winter. 
60 Pf. 

(Aus ‘ Bremer Festschrift.’) 

Euripides. Hippolytus, ed. with introduction, 
notes, and critical appendix by J. E. Henry. 
(College Series of Greek Authors). 12mo. 45, 
175 pp. Boston, Ginn. $1 50. 

—— Fritze (Edm.) Die Euripideische Tragoedie 
Helene. 8vo. 50 pp. Bremen, Winter. 60 Pf. 

(Aus ‘ Bremer Festschrift.’) 

Eutropius. Roman History. Books1, 2. Ed. by 
J. G. Spencer. (Illustr. Classics.) 12mo. Bell. 
1s. 6d. 

Festschrift der 45. Versammlung deutscher Philo- 
logen und Schulmiinner dargeboten von den éffent- 
lichen hiheren Lehranstalten Bremens.  8vo. 
v, 504 pp. Bremen, Winter. 5 M. 

Florilegium latinum. Translationsinto Latin Verse. 
Pre-Victorian Poets. Ed. by Francis St. John 
Thackeray and E. D. Stone. Crown 8vo. 262 pp. 
Lane. 7s. 6d. 

Handbuch der klassischen Altertums-wissenschaft 
IV, 2. See Brugmann. 

Herodotus. Buch V.-IX. 
Schulgebrauch von A. Fritsch. 
404 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 2 M. 

Homer. Homeric Hymns. New Prose Translation 
and Essays, Literary and Mythological, by Andrew 
Lang. Crown 8vo. 370 pp., engravings. G. 
Allen. 7s. 6d. 

3erard (V.) Les Phéniciens et les potmes 
homériques. 8vo. 98 pp. Paris, Leroux. 
Ludwig (A.) Uber die Integritiit der Ilias. 
8vo. 36 pp. Prag, Rivnac. 1 M. 
(Aus ‘ Sitzungsberichte der k. bihm. Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften.’) 

Horatius, Gedichte, herausgegeben von G. Schim- 
melpfeng: Kommentar. 8vo. 202 pp. Leipzig, 
Teubner. 1 M. 60. 

Jahrbiicher fiir classische Philologie. 
von A. Fleckeisen. Supplem. 
Part 2. 8vo. pp. 329-660. 

8 M. 80. 

foch (Wilh.) Kaiser Julian der Abtriinnige. Seine 
ge und Kriegsthaten bis zum Tode des 
Kaisers Constantius (331-361). Eine Quellen- 
8vo. 329-488. Leipzig, Teubner. 


Textausgabe fiir den 
8vo. xxxix, 


Herausgegeben 
Volume XXV. 
Leipzig, Teubner. 


(Aus ‘Jahrbiicher fiir klassische Philologie,’ 
Suppl. Vol. XXV.) 
Lange (Jul.) Darstellung des Menschen in der 
ailteren griechischen Kunst. Aus dem Dianischen 
von M. Mann. Unter Mitwirkung von C. Jér- 
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gensen, mit Vorwort von A. Furtwiingler. 4to. 
xxxi, 225 pp., 72 engravings. Strassburg, Heitz. 
20 M. 


Lawrence (C. E.) Helps, Hints and Exercises for 
Greek Verse Composition. 12mo. 150 pp. Frowde. 
3s. 6d. 

Liwvius, romische Geschichte seit Griindung der Stadt. 
Im Auszuge herausgegeben von F. Fiigner. Vol I. 
Der zweite punische Krieg. Kommentar. Part II. 
Book XXIII.-XXX. 8vo. xxii, 135 pp. Leipzig, 
Teubner. 1M. 20. 

Livy. See also Allen (J. B.). 

Lucian. Menippusand Timon. Translated by J. A. 
Nicklin. Crown 8vo. 46 pp. Simpkin. 2s. 
Nepos. Epaminondas, Hannibal, Cato, ed. by H. L. 

Earl. 12mo. (Iilustr. Classical Series.) Bell. 


1s. 6d. 

Ovid. Metamorphoses, Book 1. Edited by G. H. 
Wells. (Illustr. Classics.) 12mo. Bell. 1s, 6d. 

Patin (A.) Parmenides im Kampfe gegen Heraklit. 
8vo. Pp. 489-660. Leipzig, Teubner. 5 M. 

(Aus ‘ Jahrbiicher fiir Klass. Philologie,’ Suppl. 
Vol. XXV.) 

Plato. Gomperz (Theod.) Platonische Aufsiitze. II. 
Die angebliche Platonische Schulbibliothek und 
die Testamente der Philosophen. 8vo, 11 pp. 
Wien, Gerold. 40 Pf. 

(Aus ‘Sitzungsberichte der k. Akademie der 
Wissenschaften. ’) 

Plautus. Captivi, with Introduction, Critical Ap- 
paratus, Notes by Ed. Sonnenschein. School 
Edition. 8vo. 138 pp. Sonnenschein. 3s. 6d. 

Rowell (G.) New Testament Greek: Course for 
Beginners. Introduction by W. Lock. 12mo. 
252 pp. Methuen, 3s. 6d. 

Rouse (W. H. D.) Demonstrations in Greek Iambic 
Verse. Crown 8vo. 202 pp. Clay. 6s. 


Seneca. Two Tragedies: Medea, and the Daughters 
of Troy, rendered into English Verse, with an 
Introduction by Ella Is. Harris, 12mo. 22, 96 

Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1 25. 

Thiersch (Herm.) Tyrrhenische Amphoren. Eine 
Studie zur Gesehichte der altattischen Vasen- 
malerei. (Beitriige zur Kunstgeschichte Neue 
Folge. XXVII.) 8vo. vii, 101 pp., 6 plates, en- 
gravings. Leipzig, Seemann. 6 M. 

Thomas (Em.) Roman Life under the Caesars, 
12mo. 28, 370 pp. New York, Putnam’s. $1 75. 

Thucydides. Peloponnesian War. Book 8. Literally 
translated by J. A. Prout. Crown 8vo. 68 pp. 
(Kelly’s Keys to Classics.) Cornish. 1s. 6d. 

Vergil. Aeneid, Book 6. Edited with notes and 
vocabulary by A. Sidgwick. 12mo. . 
(Cambridge Series for Schools.) Clay. 1s. 6d. 

—— Aeneid, Book 12. Edited by T. E. Page, with 
vocabulary by G. H. Nall. 18mo. 196 pp. 
(Elementary Classics.) Macmillan. 1s. 6d. 

Weichardt (C.) Pompei vor der Zerstérung. Re- 
constructionen der Tempe] und ihrer Umgebung. 
Smaller Edition. 8vo. 66 pp., engravings. 
Leipzig, Kohler. 3 M. 

—— the same. In English. 3M. 

Wilcken (U.) Griechische Ostraka aus Aegypten 
und Nubien. Ein Beitrag zurantiken Wirtschafts- 
geschichte. 2 vols. 8vo. xi, 860, v, 497 pp., 
3 coloured Leipzig, Giesecke & D. 46 M. 

Wilson (K. P.) Lower Greek Prose: Rules and 
Exercises on Simple and Compound Sentence and 
Selected Pieces for Continuous Prose. Crown 8vo, 
262 pp. Blackwood. 2s. 6d. 

Xenophon’s Memorabilien in Auswahl. Herausgegeben 
von F, Rosiger. Text. 8vo. vii, 107 pp. Leipzig, 
Teubner. 1M. 
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INDE X. 


Note.—ZIn the General Index names of actual contributors are printed in heavy type. 
*, incorrectly printed in the text, should be corrected from the Inde2. 


marked thus 


The references 


—GENERAL [NDEX.’ 


A. 


Abbott (Evelyn), notice of Paley-Sandys’ Select 
Private Orations of Demosthenes (ed. 3), 211 f. 
notice of Sandys’ Demosthenes. The First 
Philippic and the Olynthiacs, 46 f. 
Abbott (Frank F.), notice of Merrill’s Fragments 
of Roman Satire, 178 f. 
Select Letters of Cicero, noticed, 310 ff. 
Abbott (G. F.), note on Aeschylus Ag. ‘(670 8q.); 
40la, b 
note on Sophocles Phil. (66), 4020 
on ‘A Classical Discovery’ [Cambridge Maga- 
zine], 237a 
Abinnaeus, correspondence of, 58a 
absque (=sine), 310d, 31la 
accent, the problem of, 70 f. 
Achilleus as a sea-god, 307a, b 
acta dics= ‘the past’ (?), 2296 
Adam (J.), note on Plato Rep. (529 B, C), 11 f. 
notes on Plato @ep. (507 D and 507 B), 99 f. 
on the word BAooupds, 10 f. 
at-c, ad-t, ad-p compounds, 166 f. 
Addison’s Dialogue, 422a 
Latin verses, Boileau’s comment on, 461) 
ad-f compounds, 159 f. 
ad-g compounds, 1664, b 
ad-l compounds, 1610, 162a 
ad-n compounds, 1614, b 
adoption of names, principle of the, 139d 
ad-g compounds, 166a 
ad-r compounds, 162a, b 
ad-s compounds, 160 f. 
ad-sp, ad-sc, ad-st, ad-gn compounds, 1676 
aeger ab animo (Plaut.), 303a, 304a 
Aeschylus 4g. (670 sq.), note on, 40la, 6 
(1266), note on, 272a, 


Aeschylus—continucd. 
religion in, 416a 
three emendations in, 368a 
Actna, Bihrens’ revision of, 131la, 6 
Cambridge MS. of, 13la, 1382a 
Gyraldinus MS. of, 131 f. 
Munro’s ed. of, id. 
Sudhaus’ ed. of, noticed, 180 ff. 

Aetolia, Woodhouse’s, noticed, 88 f. 

ag-, aig-, aug-, the bases, 3976, 398a 

Agar (T. L.), Homerica, 194 f., 287 ff 

so of Leaf-Bayfield’s ed. of the Jliad (vol. 

Ireland, 302 f. 

Agricola of Tacitus, Furneaux’ ed. of he, noticed, 
212 ff. 

its purpose, 213a 

its rhetorical art, 212d 

notes on the, 301a, b 

Toledo MS. of the, 274a, b (see aiso 237) 

Alabanda and Antiochia Chrysaoris, identity of, 
320a, b 

Alcaeus, the ‘tragic poet,’ 384 1. 

Aleestis, Hayley’s ed. of the, noticed, 442 ff. 

Alexander the Great, statuette of at Priene, 2826 

Alexandria in Egypt, potin coin of, 373d 

Alexandrian erotic fragment, Christ on the, 538, 54a 

Alford (M.), notice of Coleridge’s Res Graecac, 
448 f. 

Alkidamas and Isocrates, 374a 

Alla ricerca della Via Caecilia, Persichetti's, noticed, 
89 f. 

Alicroft (A.H.), notice of Zimmerhaeckel’s ©. 
Julius Caesars Rheinbriicke, 407 ff. (see also 
462a, b 

SS W.), notice of Ludwich’s Homervulgata, 
39 ff. 


! The Index is by W. F. R. Su1tLeTo, M.A., formerly Foundation Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
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Allen (T. W.)—continued. 
on Avistarchus and the modern vulgate of Homer, 
429 ff. 
on the ancient and modern vulgate of Homer, 
334 ff. 
on the text of the Jliad [Abstract of a Paper 
read before the Oxford Philological Society], 
110 ff. 
Amerbach (Bonifacius) and Velleius Paterculus, 217%, 
218) 
American Philological Association and Latin ortho- 
graphy, 116a, b 
schools, growth of classical studies in, 425a, b 
students at German Universities, 1 f. 
amntd (Osce.) ‘ causa,’ 399a, b 
amperia (Umbr.), 400a 
ancient and modern vulgate of Homer, the, 334 ff. 
geography, 179 ff. 


Anderson (J. G. C.), notice of Tozer’s History of 


Ancient Geography, 179 ff. 
Angelopoulos Mep) Mepaiés nal 
Kara Tovs apxatous xpdvous, noticed, 88a, b 
animal rites in primitive Greece, 418), 419a 
annum agit, 399a 
annus, 398), 399a 
Antandrus, coins of, 235 
Anthologia Graeca (vol. ii.), Stadtmiiller’s, noticed, 
444 ff 
Antike Himielsbilder, Thiele’s, noticed, 73 ff. 
Antiochia Chrysaoris, 319 ff. 
identical with Alabanda, 320a, ) 
Aosta, discoveries at, 468a 
*Andacis ’Erevvevs, the name, 78 f. 
Apollinaris Sidonius, five difficult passages in, 434 ff. 
Apollo-religion, the, 282, 283a, ) 
apsens, optineo, &e., the spellings, 117a, 6 
Ara Pacis Augustae, enclosure wall of the, 234/ 
Arae ‘rocks’ (Verg.), 399b 
Arabic version of Aristotle Poetics, 47b, 48a 

value of, 48) 

ARCHAEOLOGY, 76 ff., 136 ff., 184 ff., 230 ff., 276 ff., 
319 ff., 369 ff., 414 ff., 463 ff. 

‘archaic’ and ‘colloquial’ (‘formal’) Latin, 3103, 
312a, b 

Archer-Hind and Hicks’ Cambridge Compositions, 
Greek and Latin, noticed, 227 ff. 

argumentum a silentio, weakness of the, 55a 

Aristarchus and the modern vulgate of Homer, 
429 ff. 

readings of analysed, 432a, 6 

Aristophanes and Plato, 11 f. 

Clouds, three conjectures on, 428 f. 

Knights, Ionisms in, 310a 
Zacher’s ed. of, noticed, 309 f. 

Aristotle and the earlier Peripatetics, Zeller’s, transl. 
of by Costelloe and Muirhead, noticed, 449 f. 

Eth, Nic. (vii. 4, 2), note on, 290 f. 

Poetics, Butcher’s ed. of, noticed, 47 f. 
Bywater’s ed. of, noticed, 48) 
Hatzfeld-Dufour’s ed. of, noticed, 407a, b 

religion in, 416) 

arnipo, 353a 
Arnold’s Forwm Latinum: A First Latin Book, 
noticed, 413 f. 
Arrian and Appian, 374) 
and Xenophon, 348a, 
Artemis Bendis, torch race of, 230 ff. 
Aryan tradition, development of the, 415a 
Asconius, Leidensis MS. of, 120a 
Madrid MS. of, 119a, 120 
Ashby (Thomas, jun.), notice of Persichetti’s Alla 
ricerca della Via Caecilia, 89 f. 
on excavations in Rome, 184 ff., 232 ff,, 321 ff., 
464 ff. 


assimilation in prepositional compounds, 156 ff. 

ast, 31la, b 

ast autem, 311b 

astrological terms in Greek, misinterpretation of, 
291 ff. 

Athena Nike, origin of, 464a 

Athenian cults, 415) 

Athens, excavations at, 91a 

Atrebates, fortress of the, 79) 

Atrium Vestae, aedicula at the entrance to the, 

excavations in the, 467a 

Attic prose writers, groups of the best, 344a, b 

Auden’s (reek Prose Phrase-book based on Thucyd- 
ides, Xenophon, Demosthenes, Plato, noticed, 
413a, b 

Augustan verse, use of quidem in, 395a, b 

Ausgewahite Briefe von M. Tullius Cicero, Hofmann- 
Sternkopf’s, noticed, 60 f. 

Authority and Archaeology: Sacred and Profane, 
Hogarth’s, noticed, 369 ff. 

auxiliary use of velle, 183a, b 

Axumite dynasty, coinage of the, 3736 


B. 


Bacchylides xvii., scansion of, 182 f. 
xix. [Kenyon, xviii. Blass] (33 sq.), note on, 
272a 
Jurenka’s ed. of, noticed, 167 f. 
Poste’s and Festa’s transll. of, noticed, 44 ff. 
3aly’s Hur-Aryan Roots with their English Derivates, 
and the Corresponding Words in the Cognate Lan- 
guages, compared and systematically arranged, 
noticed, 270 ff. 
Barendt (Paul O.), query on Cicero de Senect. (9, 
28), 402d 
Barnett (L. D.), note on Sophocles Ai. (869), 402a 
notes on the tone-theory, 208 f. 
Bartolomeo de Montepoliciano, 12la, 123d, 124a, 
127a, 129a 
Basilica Aemilia, the, 465 f. 
Doric entablature of the, 2346, 373a 
inscription in the, 465a, b, 467 
Iulia, buildings in the, 373a 
Basle MS. of Velleius Paterculus, the, 2174, 218a 
Baytield-Leaf’s OMHPOT IAIAS. The of Homer 
with Introductions, Notes and Appendices (vol. ii.), 
noticed, 41 ff. 
Beitraége zur Quellenkritik der Naturgeschichte des 
Plinius, Miinzer’s, noticed, 268 f. 
Belling’s Albius Tibullus: Untersuchung und Text, 
noticed, 359 ff. 
Bell and Sons’ (G.) ‘ Illustrated Classics,’ 4250 
Bell’s analysis of the vowels, 70a 
Bellum Civile, Eliger’s ed. of the, noticed, 361 f. 
Holder’s ed. of the, noticed, 59 f. 
Bendis, the torch race of, 230 ff. 
Benevento, discovery of Roman theatre at, 468a, 6 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, 94 ff., 189 ff., 283 f., 875 ff., 471 f. 
Birmingham University, progress of the, 285 f. 
Bizya in Thrace, imperial coin of, 374a 
Blass on the MSS. of Silius Italicus, 127a, 5 
Blass’ discussion of Sophocles Ant. (832-375), 388 ff. 
Grammar of New Testament Greek (translated by 
H. St. John Thackeray), noticed, 363 f. 
compared with Moulton’s ed. of Winer, 364 
‘law,’ 465 
Philology of the Gospels, noticed, 365 f. 
Bdooupés, the word, 10 f. 
Bodleian MS. (Canonicianus 41) of Juvenal, 201 ff. 
(see also 206 ff., 266 ff., 401la, b) 
(Canonicianus 20) of Ovid Zbis, 395 f, 
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Bologna, mosaic pavement at, 187) 
sepulchral cippi at, 329) 
Bonnet (Max), on domi habeo, &c., 35a, b [see Cl. 
Rev. xii. 360 f., 407a, b, 465a, 6] 
Boston publications, tribute to, 2860 
Botrys and Berytus (Phoenicia), coins of, 329a 
— Etudes d’ Histoire de la Philosophie, noticed, 
449 f. 
Brambach and Latin orthography, 1162, 118, 146a, 
158b, 1666 
BrieF Notices, 410 ff. (see also 3816) 
British Museum, Greek bronzes in the, 76 ff. 
papyri in the, 56 ff. 
papyrus fragments cclvi., cexcv a, interpretations 
ot, 
recent acquisitions of the, 371 ff. 
supplemental note, 4680 
relief of the torch race of Bendis, 230 ff. 
terra-cotta lebes from Thebes, 193a, b 
British School at Rome, foundation of a, 38la 
Brooke (A. E.) and McLean (N.), on a Petersburg 
MS. of the Septuagint, 209 ff. (see also 145a, 5) 
Brugmann’s Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik 
(2nd ed. vol. i.), noticed, 69 ff. 
Bruttium, coins of, 1874 
Buck (Carl Darling), notes on Latin orthography, 
116 ff., 156 ff. (see also 145 f.) 
Buecheler on the new fragment of Juvenal, 286a, 


746 
Buresch’s Aus Lydien: Epigraphisch-Geographische 
Reisefriichte, noticed, 140 ff. 
Burrows (Ronald M.), notice of Gregorovius’ Tle 
Emperor Hadrian, 455 ff. 
Bury (J. B.), note on Bacchylides Jo (38 sq.), 272a 
note on the Hymn to the Dioskuroi (15 sq.), 
183a 
on Achilleus and Erechtheus, 307 f. 
on the constitutional position of Gelon and 
Hiero. 98 f. 
Bury (R. G.), note on Plato Rep. (585 C, D), 289 f. 
notice of Schneider’s ‘Companion’ to Plato 
Phaedo, 367a, b 
Butcher’s Aristotle's Theory of Poctry and Fine Art, 
noticed, 47 f. 
Butler’s The Lausiac History of Palladius [‘ Texts 
and Studies ’], noticed, 134 f. 
Bywater’s Avistotclis de Arte Poetica liber, noticed, 


C. 


Caesar Bellum Civile, Eliger’s ed. of, noticed, 361 f. 
Holder’s ed. of, noticed, 59 f. 
Beli. Gali. (iv. 17), Zimmerhaeckel’s commentary 
on, noticed, 407 ff. (see also 462a, b) 
de Bello Gallico, Stock’s ed. of, noticed, 452 f. 
MSS. of, 59a 
caldus)(calidus, 70 6 
Calleva Atrebatum, 79) 
Cambridge Board of Classics, 1b, 97a, 145a 
= Compositions, Greck and Latin, noticed, 
227 ff. 
Campbell’s Religion in Greek Literature: a Sketch in 
Outline, noticed, 414 ff. 
Cantharus, identification of, 88) 
Capps (Edward), on the ‘tragic poet’ Alcaeus, 
384 


caput)(capistrum, 3506 

Carmina Anglica Latine reddita, Richardson’s, 
noticed, 412 f. 

Carpena, coin-find at, 468a 

Carthage, excavations at, 282a, b 

cartographical discovery of Professor Jeli¢, 1a 


Catalogue of Greek Coins in the Hunterian Collection 
(vol. i.), Macdonald’s, noticed, 421 ff. 
of Sydney University pottery collection, 3814 
Catullus, critical notes on, 294 ff. 
the Veronese Codex of and G and O, 438 f. 
Charac-Moba, identification and coins of, 4696 
Christ’s Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur bis auf 
die Zeit Justinians, noticed, 53 f. 
Chrysippus and the spurious treatise de educandis 
pueris, 49a 
Chrysostom (St.) Hom. xiii. in Ephes. (p. 830), note 
on, 135 f. 
Cicero de Senect. (9. 23), query on, 4024 (see also 
4610) 
Epp. ad Att. (i. 16, 12), supposed variant in, 
368d 
(x. 18), note on, 76 
publication of, 60a, 6 
Epp. ad Fam., publication of, 606 
Letters, Abbott’s ed. of, noticed, 310 ff. 
Hofmann-Sternkopf’s ed. of, noticed, 60 f. 
Ciceronian usage in contracted forms of the perfect, 
252a 
Clarendon Press photographic facsimile of the new 
Juvenal fragment, 3330 
publications, tribute to, 2866 
Clark (A. C.), on the literary discoveries of Poggio, 
119 ff. 
Classical Metres in English, Stone’s, noticed, 317 ff. 
Classical Review and suggested ‘Scholarship’ papers, 
237b 
and suggested ‘ Queries,’ 838a, 381a, b 
‘ Brief Notices,’ revival of, 3810 
Clement (Willard K.), notice of Wait’s ed. of 
Lysias, 355 f. 
Clivus Capitolinus, the, 464) 
Sacer, discovery of a fricze on the, 373a 
Codex Burneianus of Plautus, 255a, b 
Codex Sinaiticus, colophons in the, 363a 
Codex Turnebi of Plautus, Lindsay’s, noticed, 222 ff. 
(see also 254 ff., 264 f.) 
Codex Veronensis of Catullus, 438 f. 
coin of Septimius Severus, 237a 
coin-find at Carpena, 468a 
at Feyen, 144a 
at Gioia dei Marsi, 468a 
at Monte d’Oro, 7b. 
at Pompeii, 7d. 
at Tirioli, 187a 
Coleridge’s Kes Graecae, noticed, 448 f. 
collation of Madrid MS. of Statius, addenda to, 
35a, b 
Combe’s Descriptio of the Hunterian Collection, 4210, 
422a, 423a 
Comic fragments, notes on Greek, 148 ff., 249 ff., 
426 ff. 
comitiwm)(coetus, 458b, 459a 
Comitium, inscription in the floor of the, 1860, 234a, 
281b, 464b, 465a 
pavement of the, 233 f. 
stone lion in the, 281) 
con- and in- compounds before labials, 166a 
Conca, tumulus at, 187a 
Concise Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
Cornish’s, noticed, 68 f. 
con-l compounds, 163 f. 
con-7 compounds, 164), 165a 
constitutional position of Gelon and Hiero, the, 98 f. 
construction sanus ab, the, 303 ff. 
Contorniati, 225a 
contracted forms of the perfect in Quintilian, 251 ff. 
Quintilian’s own views, 25la, 
Conway (R.S.), notice of Wiinsch’s Sethianische 
Verfluchungstafeln aus Rom, 224 ff. 
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Cook (Arthur Bernard), notice of Campbell’s 
Religion in Greek Literature, 414 ff. 
= Christ’s History of Greek Literature, 
58 f. 
notice of the ‘Corpus’ text of Ovid, 220a, b 
on three Greek bronzes, 76 ff. 
Corinth, excavations at, 90) 
Cornish’s Concise Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities, noticed, 68 f. 
Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarwm, vol. xiii. (1), 
noticed, 327a, b 
Corpus of Greek coins, the, noticed, 325 ff. 
difficulties of compiling a, 3255 
‘ Corpus’ text of Ovid, the, noticed, 220a, b 
of [Longinus] de Sublimitate (xxxiv. 1), 
6 


CORRESPONDENCE, 274a, b, 368 f., 462a, b 
Coutts’ The Works of Horace rendered into English 
Prose, noticed, 411 f. 
Cox (W. A.), note on St. Chrysostom Hom. xiii. 
in Ephes. (p. 830), 135 f. 
critical notes, 3 ff. 
on Catullus, 294 ff. 
on the Minor Works of Xenophon, 198 ff. 
general summary as to their authenticity, 342 ff. 
culcita, 35la 
. Cuntz, Gelzer and Hilgenfeld’s Patrum Nicaenorum 
Nomina, noticed, 185 
curious parallels, 272a, b 


D. 


Dacian War, Petersen’s, noticed, 371a, b 

date of Euripides Jphigenia in Tauris and Helena, 
$24b 

of Isocrates ‘EAévns 235) 

of Messalla’s death, 93a 

of St. Luke’s Gospel and the Acts, 365a 
of the earliest MSS. on vellum, 363a 
of the London psalter, <b. 

of the de Sublimitate, 294b, 348a, 40380 
of the two Electras, 325a 

Davies (Gilbert), note on Pindar Ol. (vi. 15 sg. = 
23 sq.), 9a, b 

de edweandis pueris, the spurious treatise, 49a 

de Sublimitate, MSS. of the, 12a 

text of the, 12 ff. 

defensores in Caesar’s Rhine-bridge, the, 408 f. 

adchortor)(desse, 458b 

Deissmann on the Appianus fragment in the Oxy- 
rhynchus Papyri, 26 

Delian burying-place (Thue. i. 8), discovery of the, 
90d, 91a 

Demonstrations in Latin Elegiac Verse, Rouse’s, 
noticed, 316a, b 

Demosthenes, Select Private Orations of (ed. 3), Paley- 
Sandys’, noticed, 211 f. 

Demosthenes. The First Philippic and the Olynthiacs, 
Sandys’, noticed, 46 f. 

demotic papyri, 56a, 6 

Did Agricola invade Ireland ?, 302 f. 

Die antiken Miinzen von Dacien und Moesien, Pick’s, 
noticed, 325 ff. 

Die Dynastie der Ptolemder, Strack’s, noticed, 54 ff. 

Die LElegien des Sextus Propertius, Rothstein's, 
noticed, 61 ff. 

Die Ethik der alten Stoa, Dyroff’s, noticed, 49 f. 

Die griechischen Dialekte in ihrem  historischen 
Zusammenhange mit den wichtigsten ihrer Quellen 
dargestellt, Hoffmann’s, noticed, 318 ff. 

Die Homervulgata als voralexandrinische erwiesen, 
T.udwich’s, noticed, 39 ff. 


Die Lehre des Sokrates als sociales Keform-system 
Déring’s, noticed, 449 f. 

Die neuyefundenen Lieder des Bakehylides, Jurenka’s, 
noticed, 167 f. 

Die Quellen der Kunstgeschichte des Plinius, Kalk- 
mann’s, noticed, 269 f. 

Die Quellencontamination im 21 und 22 Buche des 
Livius, Sanders’, noticed, 220 f. 

Die Siegesgittin : Entwurf der Geschichte einer antiken 
Idealgestalt, Studniczka’s, noticed, 463 f. 

Die Weltanschauung Platos dargestellt im Auschlusse 
an den Dialog Phadén, Schneider’s, noticed, 367a, b 

Diehl’s De M jinali epigraphica, noticed, 4145 

diploma (fem.), 470a 

Doliola, the traditional, 330d 

Dombrena (Boeotia), bronze statue of Poseidon at, 
9la 

domi habco, &c., note on, 35a, b 

Déring’s Die Lehre des Sokrates als sociales Reform- 
system, noticed, 449 f. 

Draco and homicide, 374a 

Drerup’s Ueber die bei den attischen Rednern 
eingelegten Urlk:unden, noticed, 414) 

Dublin Fellowship Examination, 97) 

Duff (J. D.), notice of Giussani’s ed. of Lucretius, 
169 ff. 

on the new fragment of Juvenal, 2686 

Dufour-Hatzfeld’s La Poétique d’ Aristote, noticed, 
407a, b 

dummodo in Quintilian, 130a 

dux (in Byzantine papyri), 58a 

Dynasty of the Ptolemies, Strack’s, noticed, 54 ff. 

Dyroft’s Die Ethik der alten Stoa, noticed, 49 f. 


Earle (Mortimer Lamson), notice of Isham’s 
Homeric Palace, 184a, 6 
notes on Sophocles Ant., 386 ff. 
notes on Sophocles Oecd. Tyr., 389 ff. 
‘eccentric’ texts of Homer, 39), 406 
echinus, 
ecus, secuntur, &c., the spelling, 118 f. 
Edwards (H. J.), notice of Tyrrell’s revised ed. of 
Euripides Troades, 356a, b 
Edwards’ (G. M.), Xenophon Hellenica i., ii., noticed, 
4lla, b 
Egyptian influence on Greek life, 416a, 419a, b 
Elassona (Thessaly), bee-hive tomb at, 1445 
Elegiac Verse, Demonstrations in, Rouse’s, noticed, 
316a, 
‘Elegy of Turia,’ new fragment of the, 330a, 6 
Ellger’s Caesar, Bellum Civile, noticed, 361 f. 
Ellis (Robinson), notice of Stadtmiiller’s Antho- 
logia Graeca (vol. ii.), 444 ff. 
notice of Sudhaus’ ed. of Aetna, 130 ff. 
on the literary relations of ‘Longinus’ and 
Manilius, 294a, 
Ellis’ Vellei Paterculi ad M. Vinicium libri duo, 
noticed, 216 ff. 
— Studies in Latin Moods and Tenses, noticed, 
66 


elucidations of Latin poets, I., 432 ff. 
emphyteusis (in Byzantine papyri), 58a 
England (E. B.', notice of Hayley’s ed. of Eurip- 
ides Alcestis, 442 ff. 
notice of Wecklein’s ed. of Euripides Iphigenia 
in Tawris, 308 f. 
enim in Lucretius, 1885 
Ephesus, discoveries at, 91a 
epic fragment in the Oxyrhynchus Papyri (vol. ii.), 
439 f. 


Epidauros, excavation of the Stadion at, 282¢ 
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Epistulae Imperatorum Pontificum aliorwm inde ab 
@. CCCLKVII usgue ad a. DLIII datae, Guenther’s, 
noticed, 134a, b 

eques =equus, 305 f. (see also 93a) 

Erechtheus, 307 f. 

Eretria, theatre of, 975 

Erevna, a Neo-Hellenic periodical, 26 

erus, 350a, 354a, b 

etiam, 926 

etst in Quintilian, 130a 

Etudes d'Histoire de la’ Philosophie, 
noticed, 449 f. 

— and interpretations, some Italic, 350 ff., 
3 a 

Eubulus, estimate of, 47) 

Eur-Aryan Roots, Baly’s, noticed, 270 ff. 

Euripides Alcestis, Hayley’s ed. of, noticed, 442 ff. 

MSS. of, 
Thanatos scene in, 443a 
and the myth of Helen, 324a, 6 
Electra and the Electra of Sophocles, 325a 
Iphigenia in Tauris and Helena, dates of, 3246 
MSS. of, 308, 309a 
Wecklein’s ed. of, noticed, 308 f. 
Phoenissae (closing scene), 325a 
religion in, 416a, b 
in the Alcestis and Orestes, 323 f. 
in the Bacchae, 4176 
Troades (prologue), 3246 
Tyrrell’s revised ed. of, noticed, 256a, ) 
excavations at Corinth, 90) 
at Epidauros, 282a 
at Silchester, 79 ff. 
in Rome, 184 ff., 232 ff., 321 f., 464 ff. 

excipere vim fluminis (Caesar Bell. Gall. iv. 17), 

meaning of, 408 f. 


Boutroux’, 


faciv)(condo, 72a, b 

Fairbanks’ The First Philosophers of Greece: an 
Edition and Translation of the Remaining Frag- 
ments of the Pre-sokratic Philosophers, &c., 
noticed, 450 ff. 

Farnese globe, the, 74b, 75a 

Fay (Edwin W.), on some Italic etymologies and 
interpretations, 350 ff., 396 ff. 

Fennell (C. A. M.), on Greek stems ending in -:- 
and -ev- and”Apns, 306a, b 

on the seansion of Bacchylides xvii., 182 f. 

Festa’s Le Odi e i Frammenti di Bacchylide : testo 
greco, traduzione e note, noticed, 44 ff. 

Feyen (near Trier), coin-find at, 144a 

fibulac of Boeotian type in the British Museum, 
76 f. 

fibulac of Caesar’s Rhine-bridge, the, 408¢ 

filius, 4006 

First Philosophers of Greece, Fairbanks’, noticed, 
450 ff. 

final -s dropped in Greek inscriptions, 776, 787 

Flamen Dialis, the, 418a 

forgery in statues, 279), 280 

Forma Urbis of Septimius Severus, fragments of the, 
2346, 2816 

Forman Collection, British Museum acquisitions 
from the, 371 f. 

supplemental note, 4685 

Forum Latinum, Arnold’s, noticed, 413 f. 

Fossum on the theatre of Eretria, 97) 

Fougéres’ Mantinée et lV’ Arcadic Orientale, noticed, 


276 ff. 
Fouillé and Latin orthography, 145), 146a 
‘fourth class conditions,’ 100 ff. 


Fowler (W. Warde), notice of Ellis’ ed. of 
Velleius Paterculus, 216 ff. 

Pox (George E.), on excavations at Silchester, 
79 ff. 


Fragments of Roman Satire from Ennius to Apuleius, 
Merrill’s, noticed, 178 f. 

Fronto and Sallust, 235a 

Fiihrer durch die Sammlungen klassischer Alltcr- 
thiimer in Rom, Helbig’s, noticed, 328 f. 

Purneaux (H.), notice of Gudeman’s Latin Litera- 
ture of the Empire, 665 f. 

on the Toledo MS. of Tacitus Agricola, 274a, b 
(see also 2370) 

Furneaux’ Cornelii Taciti Vita Agricolae, noticed, 
212 ff. 

Furness (M.), note on Sophocles 0. 7. (223 sqq.), 
195 ff. 


Furtwingler’s Archaeological Papers (1898-1899), 
noticed, 278 ff. 


G. 


Gardner (E. A.), notice of Angelopoulos’ On the 
Piraeus, 88a, b 
notice of Woodhouse’s Actolia, 88 f. 
Gardner (Percy), notice of Hogarth’s Authority and 
Archacology, 369 ff. 
Garnett (R.), on some misinterpretations of Greek 
astrological terms, 291 ff. 
Geddes (Sir W. D.), on the sequence after ne pro- 
hibitive, 22 ff. [see C7. ev. xii. 355 ff., 395 ff.] 
Gelon and Hiero, constitutional position of, 98 f. 
Gelzer, Hilgenfeld and Cuntz’ Patrum Nicaenorum 
Nomina, noticed, 135 
genitive and ablative of quality, 926 
Gennadius and Sulpicius Severus, 21la, 6 
Genoa, discovery of tombs at, 239a, 6 
Germanicus, silver coin of, 3734 
Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur bis auf die Zeit 
Justinians, Christ’s, noticed, 53 f. 
Geschichte der rémischen Litteratur (part i. 2nd ed.), 
Schanz’, noticed, 412) 
Gibbon on the critics of the de Sublimitate, 14a, b 
Gioia dei Marsi, coin-find at, 468@ 
Giles (P.), notice of Baly’s Eur-Aryan Roots, 
270 ff. 
notice of Legrand’s Etude sur Théocrite, 50 ff. 
Giussani’s 7. Lucreti Cari De Rerum Natura: re- 
visione del testo, commento e studi introduttivi, 
noticed, 169 ff. 
Glover (T. R.), on Sulpicius Severus and Gennadius, 
21la, b 
Goligher (W. A.), note on Cicero ad Att. (x. 18), 
on Nicobulus’ walking-stick, 198a, 4 
Goodwin (W. W.) note on Lawton’s Paper on 
‘fourth class conditions,’ 109) 
Gortyna (Crete), discovery of inscriptions at, 144d 
Gow (J.), note on Horace Epod. (ix. 17), 461a 
notice of Cornish’s Concise Dictionary of Greck 
and Roman Antiquities, 68 f. 
notice of Rouse’s Demonstrations in Latin Elegiac 
Verse, 316a, b 
notice of the Hoeufft prize exercises, 461a, 6 
Grammar of New Testament Greek, Blass’, noticed, 
363 f. 
Grattius, Schénkl on, noticed, 410a, 
Greek and Roman antiquities (Cornish), 68 f. 
astrological terms (Garnett), 291 ff. 
bronzes (Cook), 76 ff. 
coins (Hill), 325 ff. 
(Wroth), 421 ff. 
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Greek—continued. 
comic fragments (Richards), 148 ff., 249 ff, 
26 ff. 


4 

dialects (Hoffmann), 313 ff. 
grammar of N.T. (Blass), 363 f. 
literature (Christ), 53 f. 

religion in (Campbell), 414 ff. 
music, 33la, 423a 
papyri (Kenyon), 56 ff. 

palaeography of (Kenyon), 362 f. 
prose phrase-book (Auden), 413a, 6 
religion and morality, 423 

foreign elements in, 419a, 6 
statues in Italian museums (Furtwiingler), 279a 
stems (Fennell), 306a, 

Green (W. C.), on a curious parallel, 272a 

Porsoniana, 35 ff. 

Gregorovius’ The Emperor Hadrian: A picture of 
the Graeco-Roman World in his Time, transl. of 
by Mary E. Robinson, noticed, 455 ff. 

Grenfell (B. P.), notice of Strack’s Dic Dynastie der 
Ptolemdcr, 54 tt. 

Grenfell (B. P.) and Hunt (A. S.), note on Aristotle 
Eth. Nic. (vii. 4, 2), 290 f. 

Grenfell and Hunt’s excavations for the Egypt Ex- 
ploration Fund, 20 

Griechische Original-Statuen in Venedig, Furt- 
wangler’s, noticed, 279a, b 

Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik (2nd ed. 
vol. i.), Brugmann’s, noticed, 69 ff. 

Gualtieri (near Modena), bronze bust at, 187) 

Gudeman (Alfred), notice of Furneaux’ ed. of 
Tacitus Agricola, 212 ff. 

and the Toledo MS. of the Agricola, 2a, 274h 

Gudeman’s Latin Literature of the Empire (vol. i. 
Prose), noticed, 65 f. 

Guenther’s Epistulae Imperatorum Pontificum aliorum 

inde. wb a. CCCLXVIL usque ad a. DLIN datae, pars ii 

Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum ’}, 
noticed, 134a, b 

Gwatkin (H. M.), notice of Guenther’s Zpislulac, 

Tischendorf’s Synopsis, &c., 184 f. 


H. 


Hadley (W. S.), note on Tacitus Hist. (ii. 28 jfin.), 
368a, b 
Hadrian, Gregorovius’, noticed, 455 ff. 
Haigh (A. E.), notice of Lindskog’s Studien zum 
antiken Drama, 322 fi. 
Haigh’s Tragic Drama of the Grecks, index of 
tragic poets in, 384 ff. 
Hannibal’s route over the Alps, 288 ff. (see also 
368 f.) 
ancient authorities for, 240a, 6, 248a, > 
Napoleon’s view of, 241a, 
Polybius and Livy on, 246 ff. 
the four suggested passes, 241a 
traced over the Genévre pass, 245 ff. 
Harris (J. Rendel), notice of Kenyon’s Palaco- 
graphy of Greek Papyri, 362 f. 
Hartman’s Pater ad Filiwm prize-poem, noticed, 
461la, b 
Harvard Classical Studies, 286b 
— College, President’s Annual Report of, 
145a 
Hatzfeld-Dufour’s La Poétique d’ Aristote, noticed, 
407a, 6 
— (F.), Did Agricola invade Ireland 2, 
302 f. 


notice of the Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, 
vol, xiii. (1), 327a, b 
on eques for equus, 305 f. 


Hayley’s The Alcestis of Euripides, noticed, 442 ff. 
Headlam (Walter), critical notes, 3 ff. 

note on Phaedrus Append. ix., 135a, b 

on Herodas, 151 ff. 

Heath (T. L.), notice of Heiberg’s ed. of Ptolemy, 
226 f. 

Heiberg’s ed. of Ptolemy Syntaxis mathematica, 
part i. [‘Claudii Ptolemaei opera quae exstant 
omnia,’ Teubner ed. vol. i.], noticed, 226 f. 

Helbig’s Fuhrer durch die Sammlungen kl 
Alterthiimer in Rom (2nd ed.), noticed, 328 f. 

Helbig’s ‘ law,’ 208a 

Hellenism, the so-called revival of, 455 f. 

Hellespontus in Latin, the meaning of, 436 ff. 

hero-worship in early Greek literature, 415a 

Herodas, notes on, 151 ff. 

Herodotus i. 142, the four groups of, 314a, b 

Hiatus und Verschkifung im alten Latein, Mauren- 
brecher’s, noticed, 457 ff. , 

Hicks (R, D.), notice of Boutroux’ Etudes, Doéring’s 
Socratic System, and Zeller’s Aristotle and the 
earlier Peripatetics (translated), 449 f. 

notice of Dyrott’s Die Ethik der alten Stoa, 49 f. 
notice of Fairbanks’ First Philosophers of Greece, 
450 ff. 

Hicks and Archer-Hind’s Cambridge Compositions, 
Greck and Latin, noticed, 227 ff. 

Hiero and Gelon, constitutional position of, 98 f. 

Hilgenfeld, Gelzer and Cuntz’ Patrum Nicaenorum 
Nomina, noticed, 135 

Hill (G. F.), notice of Pick’s Die antiken Miinzen 
von Dacien und Moesien, 325 ff. 

Hirschsfeld’s Inscriptiones Aquitaniae et Lugudun- 
ensis [‘Corpus Inseriptionum Latinarum’], noticed, 
327a, b 

Histoire de la Philosophic, Boutroux’ Etudes de, 
noticed, 449 f. 

History of Ancient Geography, Tozer’s, noticed, 
179 ff. 

History of Greek Literature, Christ’s, noticed, 53 f. 

History of Roman Literature, Schanz’, noticed, 4126 

History of Rome, Pais’, noticed, 453 ff. 

Hoeufft prize exercises, 461a, b 

Hoffmann’s Die griechischen Dialekte in ihrem his- 
torischen Zusammenhange mit den wichtigsten ihrer 
Quellen dargestelit: 83 Band. ‘ Der ionische Dia- 
lekt. Quellen und Lautlehre,’ noticed, 313 ff. 

Hofmann-Sternkopf’s Ausgewdhlte Briefe von M. 
Tullius Cicero, noticed, 60 f. 

Hogarth’s Authority and Archaeology: Sacred and 
Profane, noticed, 369 ff. 

Holder’s C. Juli Caesaris belli civilis libri iii., 
noticed, 59 f. 

Holder-Keller’s Q. Horati Flacci Opera (vol. i.), 
noticed, 356 ff. 

Holland’s Suetonius. History of Twelve Caesars, 
translated into English, with an Introduction by 
Charles Whibley, noticed, 4110 

Homer, Aristarchus and the modern vulgate of, 
429 ff. 

Hymn to the Dioskurot (15 sq.), note on, 183¢ 
Iliad (ii. 291), note on, 287 ff. 
Leaf-Bayfield’s ed. of (vol. ii.), noticed, 41 ff. 
MSS. of—(a) families, 110 ff. ; (b) indepen- 
dent, 113 f. ; (c) contaminated, 114 f. 
text of, 110 ff. 
Odyssey (i. 261 sqq.), note on, 194 f. 
(v. 343), note on, 195a, 6b 
eight booksof, Perrinand Seymour's, noticed, 
441 f. 
notes on the, 382 ff. 
the ancient and modern vulgate of, 334 ff. 
rules for testing the vulgate reading, 336 
results therefrom, 336 ff. 
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Homeric Palace, Isham’s, noticed, 184a, b 
Zvpln identical with Ceos, the, 469a 
Homerica (Agar), 194 f., 287 ff. 
Homervulgata, Ludwich’s, noticed, 39 ff. 
Horace, Coutts’ transl. of, noticed, 411 f. 
Epod. (ix. 17), note on, 461la 
Keller-Holder’s ed. of, noticed, 356 ff. 
MSS. of, 356 f., 359a, b 
Sat. (IL. ii. 89 sqq.), note on, 273a, b 
horse-races ridden by boys, 231) 
— (A. E.), elucidations of Latin poets, I., 
2 ff. 
notice of Palmer’s ed. of Ovid Heroides, 172 ff. 
notice of Stone’s Classical Metres in English, 
317 ff. 
on the new fragment of Juvenal, 266 f. 
Hunt (A. S.), notice of Kenyon’s Greek Papyri in 
the British Musewm (vol. ii.), 56 ff. 
and Grenfell (B. P.), note on Aristotle Zth. 
Nic. (vii. 4, 2), 290 f. 
Hunterian Collection of Greek coins, the, 421 ff. 
Hymn to the Dioskuroi (15 sq.), note on the, 183a 
hyphaeresis,’ 315a, b 
Hyria (Campania), silver coin of, 373d 


Jackson (H.), on the new fragment of Juvenal, 
267b, 
Jahnke’s P. Papinius Statius (Teubner ed. vol. iii.). 
Lactantii Placidi qui dicitur Commentarii in Statii 
Thebaida et Commentarius in Achilleida, noticed, 
64 f. 
Jelic, cartographical discovery of, 1a 
Jex-Blake (K.), notice of Miinzer’sand Kalkmann’s 
works on Pliny’s sources, 268 ff. 
igitur, position of in Quintilian, 130a, > 
ignis in the Italic dialects, 396 ff. 
Iguvine tablets and Sanskrit ritual books, the, 3510, 
352a 
in- and con- compounds before labials, 166a 
incised fourth foot of the hexameter, semi-pause 
after the, 208 f. 
infula, 400a, b 
in-l compounds, 1626, 
in-r compounds, 163a, 6 
inscribed amphora and column at Torre Annunziata, 
3300 
bee-hive tomb at Elassona, 144) 
dioxos in British Museum, 77), 78a 
marble base at Naxos, 468) 
sepulchral vases of Alexandria, 78/ 
inscription at Otricoli, 329 
at Piacenza, 468a 
at Sunium, 373) 
from Samos, 79a, } 
in the Basilica Aemilia, 465a, b, 467) 
in the Comitium, 186), 234a, 281 
in the foundations of the Via Sacra, 467 
inscriptional evidence for Latin orthography, 117), 
1184, 119a 
Inscriptiones Aquitaniae et Lugudunensis, Hirsch- 
feld’s, noticed, 327a, 0 
inscriptions at Gortyna, 1445 
at Pompeii, 187a, 330a 
Johnston’s Latin Manuscripts: An Elementary In- 
troduction to the use of Critical Editions for 
High School and College Classes, noticed, 412) 
Tonic Dialect, Hoffman’s, noticed, 313 ff. 
Joyce (the late Rev. J. G.) and excavations at Sil- 
chester, 80a, 8la, 82, 88a, b 


Iphigenia Tawrica, Wecklein’s ed. of the, noticed, 
308 f. 
Ireland and Agricola, 302 f. 
Isham’s The Homeric Palace, noticed, 184a, b 
Italic etymologies and interpretations, some, 350 ff., 
396 ff. 
itaque, position of in Quintilian, 130 
item (Caesar B. G. iv. 17), 408, 462a, b 
Jurenka’s Die neugefundenen Lieder des Bakchylides : 
Text, Uebersetzung und Commentar, noticed, 
167 f. 
Juvenal (i. 132—146), elucidation of, 482 ff. 
a Bodleian MS. of, 201 ff. (see also 206 ff., 266 ff. 
40la, b) 
Buecheler on, 
Clarendon Press photographie facsimile of, 
3336 


K. 


Kalkmann’s Die Quellen der Kumnstgeschichte des 
Plinius, noticed, 269 f. 

Kannstadt (Wiirttemberg), Roman burying-place at, 

katoikiat (katoikoi), 140 f. 

Kaystrianoi, the, 140d 

Keller-Holder’s Q. Horati Flacci Opera (vol. i.), 
noticed, 356 ff. 

Kennedy (the late Dr.) and the ‘Revised Latin 
Primer,’ 237a, 6 (see also 274 f.) 

Kenyon’s Greek Papyri inthe British Museum : Cata- 
logue with texts (vol. ii.), noticed, 56 ff. 

The Palacography of Greek Papyri, noticed, 
362 f. 


Kiepert’s maps, 141 


L. 


La Poétique d’ Aristote, Hatzfeld-Dufour’s, noticed, 
b 
Lactantius on Statius, Jahnke’s, noticed, 64 f. 
Laird (A. G.), notice of Hoffmann’s Jonic Dialect, 
313 ff. 
lapis niger in the Roman forum, the, 2b, 87a, b 
144b, 3216, 330) 
Latin literature (Gudeman), 65 f. 
manuscripts (Johnston), 4126 
meaning of Hellespontus (Nairn), 436 ff. 
moods and tenses (Elmer), 66 ff. 
orthography (Buck), 116 ff., 156 ff. (see also 
145 f. 


poets elucidated, I. (Housman), 432 ff. 

Primer, the revised, 274 f. (see also 237a, b) 
Lausiac History of Palladius, Butler’s, noticed, 134 f. 
Lawton (William Cranston), on ‘fourth class 

conditions,’ 100 ff. 

Le Odi ei Frammenti di Bacchylide, Festa’s, noticed, 
44 fff. 

Leaf-Bayfield’s OMHPOY IAIAS. The Jdiad of Homer, 
with Introductions, Notes and Appendices (vol. 
ii.), noticed, 41 ff. 

Lease (Emory B.), notes on Quintilian, 130a, } 

on contracted forms of the perfect in Quintilian, 

251 fff. 

Leeper (Alex.), on the words mpooxepddaioy and 
‘mpooxepadn, 136) 

Legrand’s Etude sur Théocrite, noticed, 50 ff. 

Leo on the publication of Cicero Epp. ad Att., 60a, b 

Leontos-Kome, site of, 138a, 6 

Licinian laws, Pais on the, 454a, } 

Liddell and Seott’s Greek Lewicon (ed. 1897), 291 ff. 
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Lindsay (W. M.), notice of Maurenbrecher on 
hiatus in early Latin poetry, 457 ff. 
notice of Schenkl on Grattius, 410a, 5 
on the Codex Turnebi of Plautus and the Bodleian 
marginalia, 254 ff. (see also 222 ff., 264 f.) 
on the so-called notae Tironianae attributed to 
St. Cyprian, 76a 
Lindsay’s The Codex Turnebi of Plautus, noticed, 
222 ff. (see also 254 ff., 264 f.) 
ig s Studien zum antiken Drama, noticed, 
322 


literary discoveries of Poggio, the, 119 ff. 
relations of ‘Longinus’ and Manilius, the, 
294a, b 
Liverpool, University College, enterprise of, 3815 
Livy xxi., xxii., sources of, 220 
and Polybius, 221a, b, 246 ff. 
‘ Longinus’ and Manilius, literary relations of, 294a, b 
de Sublimitate (xxxiv. 1), correction of, 76b 
Longinus on the Sublime, Roberts’, noticed, 403 ff. 
Longworth (F. A.), note on Plautus Pseud. (351), 
272 f. 
Loring (W.), notice of Fougéres’ Mantinéc et 
VArcadie Ovientale, 276 ff. 
Lucretius, Giussani’s ed. of, noticed, 169 If. 
modern principle of marking transpositions and 
nae in, 169a, b, 171a, > 
/ucuns, 
Ludwich’s Die Homervulgata als voralexandrinische 
erwiesen, noticed, 39 ff. 
Luke (St.), relations of with St. Mark, 366a, 
two edd. of the writings of, 365 f. 
luminis orae, 3506 
Lysias. Ten Selected Orations, Wait’s, noticed, 
355 f. 
Lysiensis, meaning of the gentile name (?), 4615 


M. 


Macdonald's Catalogue of Greek Coins in the Hunterian 
Collection (vol. i.): Italy, Sicily, Macedon, Thrace 
and Thessaly, noticed, 421 ff. 

Mackail’s experiment in translating Homer, 2a 

Madvig’s canon on xe prohibitive, 32b 

Magazzino Communale at Rome, contents of the, 
328) 

Magnesia in Ionia, didrachm of, 373b 

magodia (simodia) and the Plautine cantica, 58b 

Mahaffy (J. P.), notice of Mélanges Henri Weil, 
447 f. 

Manilius (v. 372), emendation of, 402a, b 

and ‘ Longinus,’ literary relations of, 294a, b 
Madrid MS. of, 119a, 128a, 6 
Mantinea, bas-reliefs at, 2766, 277a 
Tirdaus at, 2770, 
site of battle, 277) 
the river Sarandapotamds, 7d. 

Mantinée ct 1 Arcadie Orientale, Fougéres’, noticed, 
276 ff. 

Maria di Capua (S.), curious vase at, 187a 

Marindin (G. E.), on Hannibal’s route over the 
Alps, 238 ff. (see also 368 f.) 

Mark (St.), relations of with St. Luke, 366a, ) 

‘Marlborough Gems,’ British Museum acquisitions 
from the, 372 f. 

Maurenbrecher’s Hiatus und Versehleifung im alten 
Latein, noticed, 457 ff. 

Mayor (John E. B.), note on wns et unus, 76a 

Mayor (J. B.), notice of Blass’ Grammar of New 
Testament Greel:, 368 f. 

notice of Blass’ Philology of the Gospels, 365 f. 

McLean (N.) and Brooke (A. E.), on a Petersburg 

MS. of the Septuagint, 209 ff. (see also 145a, 5) 


meaning of Hellespoatus in Latin, the, 436 ff. 
Medeina, discovery of mosaic at, 91 
mefa spefa, 350a, 352a, b 
Mélanges Henri Weil, noticed, 447 f. 
mensa, (‘ sacrificial cake’ 3502 
Merrill’s Fragments of Roman Satire from Ennius to 
Apuleius, noticed, 178 f. 
Methylion in Thessaly, bronze coin of, 373) 
Metricau Nore, 182 f. 
* Middle Comedy,’ names in, 475, 48a 
Mildmay (A. N. St. John),on five difficult passages 
in Apollinaris Sidonius, 434 ff. 
misinterpretation of Greek aaa terms, 291 ff. 
Monte d’Oro, coin-find at, 468a 
{onthly Record, 90 f., 144a, 6, 186 f., 281 f., 329 f., 
373a, b, 468a, b 
— Ancyranum, orthography of the, 1169, 
117a 
MS. of Juvenal, a Bodleian, 201 ff. (see also 206 ff., 
266 ff., 401a, 5) 
of Ovid Jbis, a Bodleian, 395 f. 
of — Agricola, the Toledo, 274a, 6 (see also 
2376) 
of the Septuagint, a Petersburg, 209 ff. (sce also 
145a, 
of Theocritus, Paris D [D*], 505 (and n.) 
MSS. of Aetna, 131 f. 
of Caesar, 59a 
of Catullus, 438 f. 
of Euripides Alcestis, 443a, b 
Iph. Taur., 308b, 309a 
of Homer /liad, 110 ff. 
of Horace, 356 f., 859a, 
of Silius Italicus, 127 f., 296a, d 
of Statius, 64a, 65d, 128a, b 
of the de Sublimitate, 12a 
of the Renaissance and their originals, 410 
of Valerius Flaccus, 121 ff. 
of Velleius Paterculus, 217 f. 
on vellum, date of the earliest, 363a 
Munychia, identification of, 885 
Miinzer’s Beitrdge zur Quellenkritik der Natur- 
geschichte des Plinius, 268 f. 
Murbach MS. of Velleius Paterculus, the, 217a, 6 
Mure of Rowallan ag" Wn.), metrical paraphrase of 
Aen.i. and iv. by, 2 
‘Mycenaean’ civilization, the, 370a 


N. 


Nabis, king of Sparta, tetradrachm of, 3735 
Nairn (J. A.), notice of Jurenka’s ed. of Bacchyl- 
ides, 167 f. 
note “7 Cicero de Senect. (9, 28), 461d (see also 
402 
note on (III. xv. 31 sgq.), 201a, 
notes on Valerius Flaccus, 2 eA 
on some passages in dt 393 f. 
on the meaning of Hellespontus in Latin, 436 ff. 
Napoleon, the founder of museums, 281a 
view of, concerning Hannibal’s route over the 
Alps, 241la, 
nasus = ‘nicety of smell’ (?), 2785 (and n.) 
Naxos, inscribed marble base at, 468) 
ne prohibitive, sequence after, 23 ff. [see Cl. Rev. xii. 
355 fF., 395 ff.) 
Neil (R. A.), notice of Zacher’s ed. of the Knights 
of Aristophanes, 309 f. 
Neoclaudiopolis, era of, 329a 
Neretum in Calabria, bronze coin of, 374a 
Nero, bronze coin of, 3736 
dupondius of, 468a 
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Neue Denkmdler Antiker Kunst, Furtwangler’s, 
noticed, 278) 
Neuere Félschungen von Antiken, Furtwingler’s, 
noticed, 279 f. 
~—— of Juvenal, the, 201 ff., 206 ff., 266 ff., 
a, 
New Testament Greek, ‘good classical constructions’ 
in, 364 
grammar of, 363 f. 
Nicholson (Reynold A.), note on Aeschylus 4g. 
(1266), 272a, 6 
on dpacor paralleled, 272d 
a note on Horace Sat. (II. ii. 89 sqq.), 
a, 
notice of Ramsay’s Was Christ born at Bethlehem!?, 
460a, b 
Nicobulus’ walking-stick, 198a, 5 
niger lapis of Festus, the: see lapis niger 
nominative and vocative in Greek, 42b 
notae Tironianae attributed to St. Cyprian, note on 
so-called, 76a [see Cl. Rev. xi. 806a, 6] 
Notes, 76a, b, 135 f., 183a, b, 272 f., 3680, b 
NoTEs AND QUERIES, 401 f., 461a, 
Novatian, tractates by, 925 
Nutting (H. C.), on obligation as expresscd by the 
subjunctive, 32 ff. [see Cl. Rev. xii. 199 ff.] 


0. 


obligation as expressed by the subjunctive, 32 ff. 
obliquus (oblique), 4086, 462a 
ob-m, sub-m compounds, 165), 166a 
often, pronunciation of, 
Spacov, a parallel to, 2726 
7 _— and Latin orthography, 117 (n.), 
1 
Olynthiacs, chronological order of the, 46 
ORIGINAL ConTRIBUTIONS, 3 ff., 98 ff., 147 ff., 
194 ff., 238 ff., 287 ff., 334 ff., 382 ff., 426 ff. 
Orphica (fr. 208), 
Orphism and Pythagoreanism, 416a, 419a 
~ ography, notes on Latin, 116 ff., 156 ff. (see also 
45 f.) 
Otia Merseiana, 3816 
Otricoli (Umbria), honorary inscription at, 329d 
Otto’s Nomina propria Latina oriunda a participiis 
perfecti, noticed, 4145 
Palmer-Purser’s ed. of, noticed, 


Ibis, a Bodleian MS. of, 395 f. 
Metamorphoses, date of composition of, 925 
the ‘Corpus’ text of, noticed, 220a, b 
Owen (S. G.), on the new fragment of Juvenal, 
267a, b 
Oxford Honour Classical course, proposed change in 
the, la, b, 975 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri (vol. ii.), notes on the, 439 ff. 
epic fragment in the, 439 f. 


Page (T. E.), note on Vergil Aen. (v. 359), 2736 
Pais’ Storia di Roma (vol. i. parte 2): Critica della 
tradizione della caduta del atc ie all’ inter- 
vento di Pirro, noticed, 453 ff. 
— of Greek Papyri, Kenyon’s, noticed, 
2 


Paley-Sandys’ Select Private Orations of Demosthenes 
(ed. 3), noticed, 211 f. 
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Palmer (Arthur), estimate of the late, 173a, b 

Palmer-Purser’s P. Ouidi Nasonis Heroides, with the 
Greck Translation of Planudes, noticed, 172 ff. 

PARAGRAPHS, 1 f., 97, 145 f., 198, 287, 285 f., 333, 
381, 425 

Paris MS. of Theocritus, 50d (and n.) 

Paros, tetradrachm of, 374a 

Pasiphaé-myth, cinerary urn descriptive of the, 3306 

Paton (W. R.), on an inscription from Samos, 
79a, b 

on Antiochia Chrysaoris, 319 ff. 

Patrum Nicaenorum Nomina, Gelzer, Hilgenfeld 
and Cuntz’, noticed, 13855 

Pauly’s ‘ Encyclopaedia,’ growth of, 333a 

pavement of the Comitium, 233 f. 

Peirene, discovery of the spring of, 905 

pellis, 351a 

pelsa-, 850a, 35la, 355a 

perfect contracted forms in Quintilian, 251 ff. 

Perrin-Seymour'’s Hight Books of Homer’s Odysscy, 
noticed, 441 f. 

Persichetti’s dlia ricerca della Via Caecilia 
[‘Bullettino der Istituto Archeologico Ger- 
inanico’], noticed, 89 f. 

persuntru, sufum, 350a, 3526, 358a 

Peskett (A. G.), notice of Ellger’s ed. of Cacsar 
Bellum Civile, 361 f. 

— of Holder’s ed. of Caesar Bellum Civile, 
59 f. 
notice of Stock’s ed. of Caesar de Bello Gallico, 


on Caesar’s Rhine-bridge, 462a, 6 (see also 


407 ff.) 
Petersburg MS. of the Septuagint, a, 145a, b 209 ff. 
Petersen’s Trajans dakische Kriege nach dem Saiilen 

relief erzahlt, noticed, 371la, b 
Peutinger Table and sites in Phrygia, the, 1395 
Phraedrus Append. ix., note on, 135a, b 
Phalerum, identification of the harbour of, 88a 
Philip II., gold stater of at Pitigliano, 187a, 6 
Philology of the Gospels, Blass’, noticed, 365 f. 
Phoenicians, influence of the on Greek life, 4196 
traditional view about the, 181la 
photographic facsimile of the Bodleian Juvenal 
fragment, 333d 
of the ‘lapis niger’ cippus, 7b. 
Piacenza, inscription at, 468a 
Pick’s Die antiken Miinzen von Dacicn und Mocesien, 
noticed, 325 ff. 
Pindar Ol. (vi. 15 sq. =23 sq.), note on, 9a, b 
religion in, 415a, b 
Piraeus, Angelopoulos on the, noticed, 88a, b 
Pitigliano (Tuscany), gold stater of Philip II. at, 
187a, b 
remains of Statonia at, 329), 330a 
Planudes’ transl. of Ovid Heroides, 172b 
Platner (Samuel Ball), on a supposed variant in 
Cicero Epp. ad Att. (i. 16, 12), 3680 
Plato and Aristophanes, 11 f. 
Phacdo, Schneider’s ‘Companion’ to, noticed, 
367a, b 
religion in, 416d 
Rep. (507 D and 507 B), notes on, 99 f. 
(529 B, C), note on, 11 f. 
(585 C, D), note on, 289 f. 
Platonic Lexicon, the forthcoming, 2a 
question, the, 424a 
Platt (Arthur), notes on the Odyssey, 382 ff. 
on the Oryrhynchus Papyri (vol. ii.), 439 f. 
Sophoclea, 147 f. 
three conjectures on the Clouds of Aristophanes, 
428 f. 
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Plautine hiatus, the, 457 ff. 
plan for investigating the, 459a, 6 
Ritschl on the, 4575, 458a 
Plautus, Codex Burneianus of, 255a, 6 
Codex Turnebi of, 222 ff., 254 ff., 264 f. [see 
Cl. Rev. xi. 177 ff., 246 ff.] 
was it identical with B?, 223 f. 
‘ Palatine’ family of MSS. of, 256 
projected lexicon to, 286a 
Pseud. (351), note on, 272 f. 
‘usage of in contracted forms of the perfect, 2520 
Pliny, sources of, 268 ff. 
Poggio, handwriting of, 119 f. 
letter of to F. Barbaro, 125 f. 
literary discoveries of, 119 ff. 
neglect of his correspondence, 1295 
Polybius and Livy, 221a, 6, 246 ff. 
sources of, 2200 
Pompeii, coin-find and other discoveries at, 468 
inscriptions and other finds at, 187a, 330a 
Porsoniana, 35 ff. 
Poseidon, bronze statue of at Dombrena, 91a 
aes Bacchylides: a Prose Translation, noticed, 
44 ff. 
Postgate (J. P.), brief notice of Edwards’ Hellenica, 
Holland’s Suetonius (Whibley), &c., 410 ff. 
correction of [Longinus] de Sublimitate (xxxiv. 
1), 
critical notes on Catullus, 294 ff. 
emendation of Manilius (v. 372), 402a, b 
notice of Belling’s ed. of Tibullus, 359 ff. 
notice of Brugmann’s Grundriss der vergleichen- 
den Grammatik (2nd ed.), 69 ff. 
notice of Elmer’s Studies in Latin Moods and 
Tenses, 66 ff. 
notice of Rothstein’s ed. of Propertius, 61 ff. 
on the new fragment of Juvenal, 206 ff., 267 f., 
40la, b 
on the Oryrhynchus Papyri (vol. ii.), 441a, 6 
on the Veronese Codex of Catullus, 438 f. 
Pozzuoli, sculptures at, 187a 
Praeco Latinus and Latin orthography, the, 145d, 
146a 
pre-Carolingian scribes, 410a, 6 
present and aorist imperative in N.T. Greek, 364a, } 
Priene, statuette of Alexander the Great at, 282) 
procurator fisct (Byzantine papyri), 58a 
procurator patrimonii Cacsaris (id.), ib. 
Propertiana and other notes, 15 ff. 
Propertius (III. xv. 31 sqq.), note on, 201a, / 
notes on, 393 f. 
Rothstein’s ed. of, noticed, 61 ff. 
and ‘xpocxepadn,’ the words, 136/ 
Protagoras’ myth and Sophocles nt. (332-375), 
388 ff. 
Ptolemaic dynasty, chronology of the, 56a 
laws of succession of the, 55a, 
names of the, 55), 56a 
order and relationship of the, 54 f. 
papyri of Homer and the vulgate, 39 f. 
Ptolemy, Heiberg’s ed. of, noticed, 226 f. 
newly-discovered copy of the maps of, la 
Purser (L. C.), notice of Hofmann-Sternkopf's 
Select Letters of Cicero, 60 f. 
Purser’s ed. of Palmer’s Heroides, noticed, 172 ff. 


Q. 


quasi and tamquam, 470a 

query on Cicero de Senect. (9, 28), 4026 
on the gentile name Lysiensis, 4616 

quidem in Augustan verse, 395a, 6 
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Quintilian and Latin orthography, 117a, 6 
notes on, 130a, b 
perfect contracted forms in, 251 ff.— 
(a) indicative forms, 252, 253a 
(6) infinitive forms, 252a, 5 
(c) subjunctive forms, 253a, 6 


R. 


Radet’s De°Coloniis a Macedonibus in Asiam cis 
Taurum deductis, noticed, 139 f. 
En Phrygie: Rapport scientifique sur une 
mission scientifique en Asie Mineure (Aoit, 
Sept. 1893), noticed, 138 f. 
La Lydie et le Monde grec au temps des Merm- 
nades, noticed, 136 ff. 
Ramsay (W. M.), notice of some recent works on 
Asia Minor, 136 ff. 
Ramsay’s Was Christ born at Bethlehem? A Study 
on the Credibility of St. Luke, noticed, 460a, 6 
Reading, the Silchester collection at, 82a 
recent acquisitions of the British Museum, 371 ff. 
supplemental note, 468) 
recto and verso in papyri, 58b 
Regia at Rome, discoveries in the, 1864, 3216, 322a, 
330), 4666, 467a, 468a 
regvinum (Osc.), ekvine (Umbr.), 3990 
Reid (J. S.), notice of Abbott’s Select Letters of 
Cicero, 310 ff. 
Religion in Greek Literature, Campbell’s, noticed, 
414 ff. 
Renaissance MSS. and their originals, 410a 
Rendall (Gerald H.), notice of Roberts’ Longinus 
on the Sublime, 403 ff. 
repracensionem, 225b 
‘repudiating questions,’ 32 f. 
Res Graccac, Coleridge’s, noticed, 448 f. 
Revised Latin Primer, the, 274 f. (see also 237a, 6) 
Reviews, 39 ff, 130 ff., 167 ff., 211 ff., 268 ff, 
308 ff., 355 ff., 403 ff., 441 ff. 
Rhegium, coins of, 91), 235) 
Rhenanus and Velleius Paterculus, 217 f. 
Rheneia, .discovery of the Delian burying-place at, 
9la 
Rhine-bridge, Caesar's, 407 {f., 462a, 
Richards (Herbert), critical notes on the Minor 
Works of Xenophon, 198 ff. 
general summary as to their authenticity, 
342 ff. 
notes on Greek Comic fragments, 148 ff., 249 ff, 
426 ff. 
notice of Butcher’s and Bywater’s edd. of Aris- 
totle Poetics, 47 ff. 


notice of Hatzfeld-Dufour’s ed. of Aristotle 
Poetics, 407a, 6 
Propertiana and other notes, 15 ff. 
Richardson’s Carmina Anglica Latine reddita, 


noticed, 412 f. 
Roberts (W. Rhys), on the text of the de Sublimi- 
tate, 12 ff. 

Roberts’ Longinus on the Sublime, noticed, 403 ff. 
Rolfe (John C.), notice of Sanders’ Die Quell: ncon- 
tamination im 21 und 22 Buche des Livius, 220 f. 

on the construction sanus ab, 303 ff. 
Roman burying-place at Kannstadt (Wiirttemberg), 
144a 
literature (Schanz), 412) 
satire (Merrill), 178 f. 
Rome, excavations in, 144a, 4, 184 ff., 232 ff., 321 f., 
330a, 6, 373a, b, 464 ff. 
foundation of a British School at, 381la 
inscription in the floor of the Comitium, 186d, 
234a, 2816 
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Romulus, tomb of, 87 f., 232 f., 2816, 321la, b, 3306 
Rostra, fifth century addition to the, 144), 285a 
Vetera, site of the, 465a 

Rothstein’s Die LElegien des Sextus Propertius, 
noticed, 61 ff. 

Rouse’s Demonstrations in Latin Elegiae Verse, 
noticed, 316a, 

rubina, ruseme, 350a, b, 354b 

rus, rusticus, 350b 

Rutherford (W. G.), three emendations in 
Aeschylus, 368a 


S. 


Sabine women, myth of the, 236a 

Sallust and Fronto, 235a 

Samos, inscription from, 79a, b 

Sanders’ Die Quellencontamination im 21 und 22 
Buche des Livius, noticed, 220 f. 

Sandys’ Demosthenes. The First Philippic and the 
Olynthiacs, noticed, 46 f. 

Sandys-Paley’s Select Private Orations of Deio- 
sthenes, noticed, 211 f. 

sanus ab, construction of, 303 ff. 

Savonarola’s prediction of the storming of Rome, 
365a 

scansion of Bacchylides xvii., 182 f. 

Schanz’ Geschichte der rimischen Litteratur: |. 
Theil. Die rémische Litteratur in der Zeit der 
Republik (2ud ed.), noticed, 4122 

Schenkl’s Zur Krit.& und Ueberlicferwngsgeschichte 
des Grattius und anderer lateinischer Dichter, 
noticed, 410a, b 

Schneider’s Die Weltanschauwung Platos dargestellt 
im Auschlusse an den Dialog Phadén, noticed, 
367a, b 

Schwab’s Nomina propria Latina oriunda a partici- 
piis pracsentis activi, futuri passivi, futuri activi, 
noticed, 4146 

Select Letters of Cicero, Abbott's, noticed, 310 ff. 

Hofmann-Sternkopf’s, noticed, 60 f. 

Select Private Orations of Demosthenes, Paley-Sandys’, 
noticed, 211 f. 

Separat-abdriicke aus den Jahrbiichern fir klassische 
Philologie, Drerup’s, Otto's, Schwab’s and Diehl’s, 
noticed, 414) 

Septimius Severus, coin of, 2374 

fragments of the Forma Urbis of, 2384), 281) 

Septuagint, a Petersburg MS. of the, 145, /, 
209 ff. 

sequence after ne prohibitive, 22 ff. 

servare ab, 304b 

servus, 400b 

scrvus, vultus, the spelling of, 118a 

Sethianische Verjluchungstafeln aus Rom, Wiinsch’s, 
noticed, 224 ff. 

Seymour-Perrin’s Hight Books of Homer's Odyssey, 
noticed, 441 f. 

Sikes (E. E.), notice of Studniczka’s Sieyesgottin, 
463 f. 

Silchester, excavations at, 79 ff. 

Reading collection of discoveries at, 82a 

Silius Italicus, MSS. of, 127 f., 296a, > 

notes on, 296 ff. 

Simos of Magnesia, 53/, 

simulter, 470a 

Siphnos and Syra, primitive tombs at, 468 

skalgeta, skalsie, 350a, 351a, 3546, 355a 

Sloman (A.), on the Revised Latin Primer, 274 f. 
(see also 237a, b) 

Smith (Cecil), on the ‘Tomb of Romulus,’ 87 f. 

on the torch race of Bendis, 230 ff. 

Smith (E. Barclay), query on the gentile name 
Lysiensis, 461) 
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Socratic system, various views of the, 449 f. 

solea)(calceus, 351a 

sollemnis, 399a 

Sonnenschein (E. A.), notice of Lindsay’s Codex 
Turnebi of Plautus, 222 ff. (see also 254 ff., 
264 f.) 

on the future of Birmingham University, 285 f. 

Sophoclea (Platt), 147 f. 

Sophocles, 4i. (869), note on, 402a 

Ant. (322-375) and Protagoras’ myth, 388 ff. 
notes on, 286 ff. 

0. T. (228 sqq.), note on, 195 ff. 
notes on, 339 ff. 

Phil. (66), note on, 402a 

Souter (4.), addenda to collation of Madrid MS. of 
Statius, 35a, b [see Cl. Rev. xii. 400 ff., 441 ff.] 

‘spirant j,’ the, 71b, 72a 

spiritus 4, value of the, 935, 285) 

Stadtmiiller’s Anthologia Graeca (vol. ii.), noticed, 
444 ff. 

Statius, addenda to collation of Madrid MS. of, 
35a, b 

Lactantius on (Jahnke), 64 f. 
MSS. of, 64a, 655, 128a, b 

stems in -t- and -ev- and “Apns, 306a, b 

stercus Vestae, 185a 

Sternkopf-Hofmann’s Ausgewdhlte Briefe von M. 
Tullius Cicero, noticed, 60 f. 

Stock’s Caesar de Bello Gallico, Bks. i.-vii., accord- 
ing , the text of Emanuel Hoffmann, noticed, 
452 f. 

Stone’s On the Use of Classical Metres in English, 
noticed, 317 ff. 

Storia di Roma, Pais’ (vol. i. parte 2), noticed, 
453 ff. 

Stra:k’s Die Dynastie der Ptolemder, noticed, 54 ff. 

Strong (Eugénie), notice of Furtwiingler’s Archaeo- 
logical Papers (1898-1899), 278 ff. 

notice of Helbig’s Fithrer durch die Sammlun- 
gen klassischer Alterthiimer in Rom, 328 f. 
notice of Petersen’s Dacian War, 371a, b 

Studien zum antiken Drama, Lindskog’s, noticed, 
322 ff. 

Studies in Latin Moods und Tenses, Elmer’s, noticed, 
66 ff. 

Studniczka’s Die Siegesgittin: Entwurf der Ge- 
schichte cincr antiken Idealgestalt, noticed, 463 f. 

subjunctive of obligation, the, 32 ff.— 

(a) in interrogative sentences (Ist pers. sing. 
pres. subj.), 32 f. 

(b) in non-interrogative sentences (3rd _ pers. 
sing. pres. subj.), 33 f. 

sublica, 408), 462a 

sub-m, ob-m compounds, 1656, 1660 

Sudhaus’ Aetna, noticed, 180 ff. 

Suetonius, Holland’s transl. of, noticed, 4115 

Sullan Era in Phrygia, the, 1436, 144a 

Sulpicius Severus and Gennadius, 211a, 4 

SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS, 92 ff., 144, 188 f., 
235 f., 282 f., 3381 f., 374 f., 423 f., 469 f. 

American Journal of Philology, 144, 381, 374a, 

Archiv fiir lateinische Lexikographie und 
Grammatik, 92 f., 469 f. 

GOttingische gelehrte Anzeigen, 1895, 2360, 
424b, 470b 

Hermathena, 236a 

Journal international d’Archéologie numis- 
matique, 329a, 469 

Journal of Hellenic Studies, 915 

Journal of Philology, 188a, 423a 

Mnemosyne, 1886, 236a, 3746 

Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das klassische Altertum, 
93), 282 423 f. 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS—continued. 
Numismatic Chronicle, 91 f., 235b, 374 
Numismatische Zeitschrift [Vienna], 329a 
Proceedings of the Cambridge Philological 

Society, 92a 
Revue de Philologie, 188, 331a, 423 
Revue numismatique, 92, 235, 3746, 4695 
Rheinisches Museum fiir Philologie, 93, 235 f., 
374, 469 
Wochenschrift fiir klassische Philologie, 94, 
188 f., 236, 331 f., 374 f., 424, 470 
Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik [Berlin], 373 f. 
Summers (Walter C.), notes on Silius Italicus, 
296 ff. 
Sunium, temple of Poseidon at, 373 
supposed variant in Cicero Epp. ad Ait. (i. 16, 12), 
3685 


Sydney University pottery collection, catalogue of, 
3815 

— Evangelica (7th ed.), Tischendorf’s, noticed, 
134 


Syntaxis mathematica of Ptolemy, Heiberg’s ed. of, 
noticed, 226 f. 
MSS. abbreviations in, 227, 6 
previous edd. of, 227a 
Syra, discoveries at, 905, 4684 


Tacitus Agricola, Furneaux’s ed. of, noticed, 212 ff. 
notes on, 301la, 
Toledo MS. of, 274a, 6 (see also 2370) 
Hist. (ii. 28 jfin.), note on, 368a, b 
famquam and quasi, 470a 
Taranto, discoveries at, 373) 
Tarentum, bronze coinage of, 329a 
Tarsus, bronze medallion of, 373) 
Teira, Katoikia of, 
tellus, 350b 
temple of Antoninus and Faustina, 186 
of Aphrodite Pandemos, 417a 
of Apollo at Thermon, 91a 
of Athena Nike, 279a 
of Castor and Pollux, 466a, 
of Divus Iulius, 185 f., 466 4 
of Poseidon at Sunium, 3735 
of Saturn, 234a 
of Vesta, 184 f. 
restoration of by Julia Domna, 185u 
on the Akropolis, 278) 
Tennyson on plagiarism, 516, 52a 
Terence, usage of in contracted forms of the perfect, 
2524 
terra-cotta lebes from Thebes in the British Museum, 
193a, b 
terram tangere, 
text of the de Sublimitate, 12 ff. 
of the Jliad, 110 ff. 
textual criticism, mistaken procedure in, 146 
theatre of Eretria, discovery in the, 974 
Theocritus, forms in, 526 
Idylis, authenticity of, 506 
Paris MS. of, 505 (and 2.) 
Legrand’s Etude, noticed, 50 ff. 
life of, 5la 
relations of with other poets, 516 
travels of, 51a, b 
Thera, discoveries at, 4686 
Thermon (Aetolia), discoveries at, 468) 
temple of Apollo at, 91a 
Thiele’s Antike Himmelsbilder, noticed, 73 ff. 
(EB. 8.), on quidem in Augustan verse, 
36 Ja, 
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Thracian Bendis, cult of the in Attica, 232a 
Tibullus, Belling’s ed. of, noticed, 359 ff. 

the Sulpicia cyclus, 361a 

theory of later additions by the poet, 3600, 361a 
Tirioli (Calabria), discovery of Bruttium coins at, 


187a 
Tischendorf’s Synopsis Evangelica (7th ed.), noticed, 


1346 

Toledo MS. of Tacitus Agricola, 274a, b (see also 2376) 

‘tomb of Romulus,’ the, 87 f., 232 f., 2815, 321a, 4, 
3305 

tone-theory, notes on the, 208 f. 

torch race, fundamental idea of the, 2310, 232a 

of Bendis, the, 230 ff. 

Torre Annunziata, discoveries at, 330a 

=" History of Ancient Geography, noticed, 
179 ff. 

‘ tragic poet’ Alcaens, the, 384 ff. 

Trajans dakische Kriege nach dem Saiilen relief 
erzahlt, Petersen’s, noticed, 371a, 

Tunis, discovery of mosaic at, 91a, b 

Typhon-Seth, the Egyptian, 225a 

Tyrrell (R. ¥.), notice of Cambridge Compositions, 
Greek and Latin, 227 ff. 

notice of Poste’s and Festa’s transll. of Bacchy)- 
ides, 44 ff. 

Tyrrell’s The Troades of Euripides (with revised 

text and notes), noticed, 356a, 6 


valere ab oculis (Gell.), 308a 

Valerius Flaccus, MSS. of, 121 ff. 
notes on, 21 ff. 

Varro on contracted forms of the perfect, 252a 

Ueber Kunstsammlungen in alter wnd neuer Zeit, 

Furtwiingler’s, noticed, 280 f. 

velle as an auxiliary, 183a, b 

Velleius Paterculus, Ellis’ ed. of, noticed, 216 ff. 
the Basle MS. of, 217), 218a 
the Murbach MS. of, 217a, } 

vemens, 72b 

rempersuntro-, 350a, b, 353b, 354a 

Veronese Codex of Catullus, the, 438 f. 
definition of, 438a 

Verucchio (near Rimini), diseoveries at, 187) 

vesticos, 358a, 3556 

vestis, vestikatu, 350a, 351a, 3556 

Vetulonia, discoveries at, 1875 

Via Caecilia, Persichetti on the, 89 f. 

Via Claudia, pavement of the, 468a 

Via Labicana, circular tomb on the, ib. 

Via Sacra, drainage-system of the, 2815, 322a 
foundations of the, 467a, 6 

Vicus Tuscus, the, 466a 

Virgil Aen. (v. 359), note on, 2736 

unus ct wnus, note on, 76a 

Vox Urbis on English and American classical pub- 

lications, 286a, b 


Wait’s Lysias. Ten Selected Orations, noticed, 
355 f. 
Walters (H. B.), Monthly Record, 90 f., 144a, 4, 
186 f., 281 f., 329 f., 373a, b, 468a, b 
on recent acquisitions of the British Museum, 
371 ff. 
supplemental note to the above, 4686 
Walters (W. C. F.), notes on Tacitus Agricola, 


30la, 
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I¥as Christ born at Bethlehem ?, Ramsay’s, noticed, 
460a, b 
Watson (E. W.), on ve/lc as an auxiliary, 183, b 
Webbd (E. J.), notice of Thiele’s Antike Himmels- 
bilder, 78 ff. 
Wecklein’s Iphigenia Tauurica [‘ Euripidis Fabulae’ 
edd. Prinz-Wecklein]}, noticed, 308 f. 
weight-standard, systems of, 2830 
Westlake (J.), correspondence on the Paper ‘ Han- 
nibal’s route over the Alps’ (288 ff.), 368 f. 
writer’s reply, 369a, b 
(Adolf), on the name ’Erevveis, 
78 f. 
Wilkins (A. 8.), notice of Jahnke’s Lactantius on 
Statius, 64 f. 
notice of Keller-Holder’s ed. of Horace, 356 ff. 
notice of Pais’ Storia di Roma (vol. i. parte 2), 
453 ff. 
— 0.), on a Bodleian MS. of Juvenal, 
201 


on a Bodleian MS. of Ovid Jbis, 395 f. 
Woodhouse’s Aetolia—its Geography, Topography and 
Antiquities, noticed, 88 f. 
Woodruff (F. E), notice of Perrin-Seymour’s ed. of 
the Odyssey, 441 f. 
Wroth (Warwick), Catalogue of Greek Coins in the 
Hunterian Collection (vol. 1.), 421 ff. 
summaries of numismatic periodicals, 91 f. 
329a, 373 f., 469a, b 
Wiinsch’s Sethianische Verfluchungstafeln aus Rom, 
noticed, 224 ff. 
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x. 


Xenophon, anaphora in, 199a, b, 200a 

and Arrian, 348a, 6 

critical notes on the Minor Works of, 198 ff. 
general summary as to their authenticity, 

342 ff. 

supposed grandson’s share in, 348 f. 

Cyropaedia (viii. 8), diction of, 199 f. 

disregard of hiatus in, 198a, b, 200 

Hellenica i., ii., Edwards’ ed. of, noticed, 411a, & 

Hiero, diction of, 199a, b 

Memorabilia, how far genuine, 449a, b 

peculiar style of, 345a 

Symposium, diction of, 199a 

unusual position of &y in, 200a 


Z. 


Zacher’s Aristophanesstudien (Erstes Heft): Anmer- 
kungen zu Aristophanes’ Rittern, noticed, 309 f. 

Zea, identification of, 88) 

Zeller’s Aristotle and the earlier Pertpatetics, 
Costelloe-Muirhead’s transl. of, noticed, 449 f. 

Zeus, priests of at Dodona, 418a 

Zimmerhaeckel’s C. Julius Caesars Rheinbritcke, 
Comm. de Bell. Gall. iv. 17: Ein Rekonstructions- 

versuch, noticed, 407 ff. (see also 462a, b) 

‘Zodiac’ frieze at Athens, 329a 

Zu den Tempeln der Akropolis von Athen, Furt- 
wingler’s, noticed, 278 f. 


; 


I.—INDEX LOCORUM. 


Note.—References to the Orators are given by number of speech and section, to 
Aristotle by the paging of the Berlin edition, to Cicero by section, to Plato by Stephanus’ 
paging, to Plautus and Terence by the continuous numeration where such exists. 


A. 
Aeneas :— 
Tact. (2, 1), 249a 
Aeschines 
In Cles. 167 (p. 77, 30), 154a (n.) 
Aeschylus :— 


Ag. (314), 33la; (670 sq.), 40la, b; (870), 
272a ; (1172), 45a ; (1266), 272a, b 

Cho. (874), 9a 

Prom. (687), 368a ; (979), 101b, 102a, 104a 

Theb. (12), 368a ; (188), 249a ; (1015), 368a 

Aetna (107), 133); (129), 134a@; (142, 161, 223), 
132a ; (291), 134a@ ; (316), 1330 ; (875 sqq.), 1328, 
133a; (394 sq., 408, 429, 458 sq.), 1383a; (462 
sqq.), 138a, ; (522), 133d, 134a 

Alexis:— . 

Sr. (Mein. 8, 451; Kock 2, 351), 149), 150a ; 
(M. 3, 493; K. 2, 385), 427a; (M. 3, 495; 
K. 2, 387), 427a, b 

Anthologia Gracca (Stadtmiiller, vol. ii.) :— 

Epigr. (51, 5*, 6), 446a; (56, 2), 4450 ; (96, 8: 
131), 446 ; (176, 5), 445d; (198, 6: 200, 3), 
445a; (215, 3), 445d; (286, 4: 331, 1), 
446a ; (334, 9), 4450; (339, 2: 386, 3 sg. : 
404, 4: 411, 5), 446a; (423, 6), 4445; (427, 
10), 446a; (447), 4455; (452, 1: 472, 15: 
488, 4), 446); (598, 4), 4440; (627, 3: 629, 
3 schol. on), 445a ; (640, 3 sq.), 444b, 446; 
(642, 1), 446 ; (648, 8), 444d, 4460 ; (662, 2: 
663, 2), 4465; (692, 5), 4440; (712, 5), 445); 
(729), 446); (733, 5 sq.), 447a; (734, 1), 
447b 

Antipater (ap. Mackail Select Epigrams from Greek 
Anth. p. 223), 4365 

Antiphanes :— 

Jr. (Mein. 3, 105; Kock, 2, 90), 426 

Apicius (c. 65), 93a 

Apollinaris Sidonius :— 

Ep. ii. (2§ 2), 484a, 6; v. (3 sub fin.), 4346, 
435a; vi. (8 jfin.), 485a, b; ix. (1), 4850; 
(14 fin.), 435 


Apuleius :— 

Florid. 17 (p. 26, 10 Kr.), 188% 
Aristomenes :— 

Jr. (Mein. 2, 731; Kock 1, 690), 4260 
Aristophanes :-— 

Eq. (21 sqq. Zacher), 310d ; (159), 310a ; (213), 
309a ; (827}, (407), 3100; (413), 109a, 
b; (423), 3095; (539), 3105; (814), 3090; 
(835), 

Nub. (625), 428a, b; (743), 4280, 4290 ; (1415), 
429a, b 

Thesm. (159 sqq.), 385a 

Nico fr. (Mein. 2, 1109 ; Kock 1, 493), 1494 

Aristotle :— 

Eth, Eudem. (1248b 29), 760 

Eth. Nic. vii. (4, 2), 290 f. 

Poet. (8, 2), 480; (9, 5), 475; (18, 6: 16, 5), 
48a; (14482 18, 22: 1449b 1, 10), 483; 
(1449b 20, 36: 1450a 5), 49a; (1450b 12: 
145la 3: 1451b 28), 48); (1452a 4: 1452b 
36), 49a ; (1454b 25: 1455b 23), 495; (1457b 
1), 48a; (1458b 21), 495; (1459a 22), 48); 
(1459b 5), 49b ; (1461b 29), 48d 

Arrian :— 

Anab. ix. (6), 273 
Aurelius Victor :— 

De Caes. (33, 30), 236a 
Avianus :— 

Fab, iii. (4), 616 


B. 


Bacchylides :— 

Od. i. (11 sqq.), 1680 ; ii. (10), 460 ; iii. (5), 45d: 
(22), 460; v. (1 sg.), 98a, b: (48, 115), 45d: 
(142), 454, 46a: (186), 46a, 99); ix. (8= 
Kenyon 13), 168: (10, 28, 42 sqq.), 46a; xi. 
(82), 45a: (65), 45a, b: (85), 147a, b: (119), 
45a; xii. (76), 46); xiv. (10), 77a; xvii. 
(112), 46; xix. (28=Kenyon 39), 1682 ; (33 
sq.), 272a 
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Caesar :— 
Bell. Civ. 
ii. (29), db. ; iii. (19 § 6, 38), 862a: (42), 590: 
(48), 59b, 362a: (58), 59): (69 § 4), 362a: 
(70, 75, 86), 59d 
Bell. Gall. i. (58), pode iv. (17), 407 ff, 
462a, b; viii. (54), 452 
Bell. ‘Hisp. (iii. 6), 3050, 4 
Catullus ii. (6, 9), 438) ; ili, (9, 12), id. ; vi. (9), 
ib.; xii. (4), 489a; xv. (5), 3040; xxii. (15), 
439a ; xxiii. (2), 7b. ; xxix. (11 sqq.), 2940, b: 
(20), 294b, 295a ; xxxix. (4), 439a ; Ixi. (232), ib.; 
Ixii. (18), 2944 ; Ixiii. (6), 4380; Ixiv. (8, 11, 15), 
ib. : (139 4394, 6: (358), 439; Ixvi. (6), 
438) ; Ixviii. (135 sqq.), 295 f. ; xev . (10), 439a 
Chrysostom :— 
Hom. xiii. in Ephes. (p. 830), 1350, 136 
Cicero :— 
Brut. (35), 67b 
De Fin, ii. (15), 188a 
De Legg. i. (52), 318a 
De Nat. Deor, iii. (24 sqq.), 1886 
De Senect. (9, 28), 4026, 4610 
Epp. ad Att. i. (1, 2), 312: (16, 12), 61a, 
368: (16, 13), 61b: (16, 15), 312a: (19, 1), 
6la, 310, 31la ; iii. (15, 6), 3110; iv. (2, 7), 
6la ; vi. (5, 2), 3110; vii. (3, 6), 610: (9, 3), 
61a ; viii. (14, 3), 318a, b; x. (18), 760; xi. 
(6, 2 sq.), 60b: (12, 4), 3130; xvi. (6, 1), 
311d 


Epp. ad Fam. ve 9), 6la: (7, 10), 610; ii 
3), 3120 ; viii. (1, 4, 60; xv. (4, 6: 7, 1), 
6la 

In Sallust, (18), 236a 

In Verr, ii. (1, 68), 3040: (3, 10, 25), 33a 

Orator (58), 71a; (152), 73a, 4574 

Phil, i. (7, 15), 200; xii. (10, 24), 38a 

Pro Arch. (8, 18), 33a 

Pro Mur. (5), 20b ; (28), 16a 

Prognost. (160), 

Cratinus Junior :— 
Sr. (Mein. 3, 378; Kock, 2, 292), 427a 


Dz. 


Demosthenes (34, 6, 10: 35, 12), 212; (39, 10: 
40, 20), 212b 
De Cor. (295 sq.), 331a 
Ol. i. (5), 47a; ili. (6), 470, 6 
Pantaen. (52), 1980, b 
Phil. i. (32), 46b, 47a: (35, 48, 44), 47a 
Diogenes Laertius ii. (52), 3480: (54), 349a@: (57), 
343a 
Dionysius Halicarnasseus i. (87), 87a, 2816, 3210 
De Din. Indie. (12), 348 
Diphilus :— 
Sr. (Mein. 4, 394 ; Kock, 2, 553), 150) 


E. 
Ennius :— 
Ann. (221), 31la ; (237 Vahlen=247 L. Miiller), 
8305a ; (258, 319), 3lla 
Epicharmus :— 
Sr. (ap. Clem. Alex. Strom. vi. 2, 21), 148 f. 
Euripides :— 

Alc. (26), 443a ; (31), 448a, 6; (47, 58), 4430; 
(74, 76, 186, 145, 157, 184, 198, 205, 217), 
4436 ; (285), 443, 444@ ; (289), 4430; (290), 
444a ; (818), 392a; (333), 444a; (339 sq.), 


i. (17), 590: (35), 3690: (48), 590 ; 


Euripides—continued. 
340b ; (348 sgy., 450), 4480; (533), 444a ; 
(578), 4430; (713 sqq.), 4440 ; (756, 760 sq., 
784, 827), 4430; (870), 4440; (883, 890), 
4436; (905 sq.), 4446; (921), 4435; (930), 
444) ; (986, 1011, 1071, 1089, 1127), 4430 
Andr. (937), 387a, b 
Baech, (182), 154 
El. (1280 sqq.), 324a 
Hel, (1047 sq.), 340d 
Iph. 7. (300, 356*, 364, 391, 409, 444, 813, 815, 
875, 942*, 957), 309); (1006), 309a; (1059, 
1106, 1242, ]321, 1430*), 3090 
Med. (779), 342b 
Or. (88), 4430 
Troad, (257), 356a ; (309, 570), 356, 
Eusebius (ii. p. 48 Schéne), 384a, b 


F 
Frontinus :— 
Strat. ii. (v. 31), 3050 


G. 
Gellius :— 
Noct, Alt. xviii. (5), 305a 


Herodas i. (32, 38, 58, 82), 151a; ii. (8), ib. : (9 sqq.), 
15la,b ; (16 sqq., 44, 46, 50), 1515: (72), 1520; 
iii, (24), 1520, b: (49, 54), 152b: (88 sqq.), 1520, 
158a; iv. (12, 17, 47, 63), 153@: (69), 153a, b: 
(78), 153: (94), 153d, 154a; v. (4, 58, 66, 69, 77), 
154a: (80), 154a, b; vi. (12, 14, 19, 63), 1540: 
(98 sqqg.), 154b, 155a; vii. (8, 19, 25), 155a: (28), 
155a, b: Saran 46, 57), 1550: (79, 106, 107 sqq.), 
156a ; viii. (7, 15), 156d 

Herodotus i. 
(195), 1020; v. (9), ¢ 

Homer :— 

Hyman to the Dioskuroi (15 sq.), 183a 

Iliad ii. (291), 287 ff. ; iii. (57), 272a: (164), 
3400; v. (85), 109a; vii. (86), 436a; ix. (360),72. ; 
xii. (115), 43a: xiii. (358*, 366), 44d: (496), 
43a; xiv. (129, 484%), 430; xv. (105, 140, 625, 
645, 675), ib. ; xvi. (120), 2b. ; xvii. (830,373), 
ib. ; xviii. (475), 44a; xix. (104), 76. : (418), 
xx. (335), 44a; xxii. (202 sqq.), 44): 
(381 sqq.), 44a; xxiii. (274), 1044: (345, 758), 
44a: (770), 446; xxiv. (527), ib. : (545), 4860: 
(687, 789), 445 

Odyssey i. (259), 195a: (261 sqq.), 194 f.; iv 
(207, 353, 477), 382a; v. (343), 195a, b; vi. 
(60), 288): (328), 882a, b; viii. (208), 382); 
xi. (271), ib. ; xiii. (208), 7b. ; xv. (54), $820, 
383a ; xvi. (387), 382a; xx. (276 sqq.), 383d; 
xxi. (419), 46a; xxiii. (215 sqq.), 383 f. 

[see also 110 ff., 334 ff., 429 ff.] 

Horace :— 

A.P. (48), 186, 19a; (94 sqq.), 426); (208), 
19a, b 

Ep. I. ii. (17, 31), 186 ; xi. (16), 2b. ; II. ii. (80), 
ib. : (89). 20a 

Epod, ii. (27), 3580; viii. (17), 359a ; ix. (17), 
359a, 46la: (19 sg.), 423a; xv. (7, 15), 359a; 
xvi. (13 schol. on), 87a, 3210, 465a: (15, 33), 


: (57), 4365 ; iv. (85), 7. : 


359a 

Od. 1, ii. (39), 358a; iv. (8), 357b; vi. (8), 
358a ; xvii. (9), 3% (10) ib. ; i. (13), 
357b ; xxviii. (3), 2b. ; xxxii. 3 xi. 
(23 sq.), 358a; xii. (28), 2b.; xiii. (23, 38), 
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ib. ; xvi. (27), 3040; xvii. (14), 358@; III. iv. 
(88), 7b. ; v. (15, 17), 7. ; vii. (4, 15), 2b. ; xii. 
(11), 2b. ; xiv. (6), 7b.: (11), 3570, 358a ; xix. 
(12), 858a; xxi. (5), (18), 188); xxiv. 
(4), 858a, b ; xxvi. (1), 1880, (7), ; 
xxviii. (9), 7b. ; IV. i. (22 8q.), 76. ; ii. (2), 
936a, 358: (49), 3580; iv. (17, 36, 73), ib. ; 
vi. (21), 2b. ; vii. (15), ib. ; ix. (31, 52). 28. ; 


x. (5), 2. 

Sat. I. iv. (129), 308a, 304a; vi. (82), 3040; x. 
18d; II. ii. (89 sgq.), 278a, b; vi. (59), 
188. 


Menander :— 


fr. (Mein. 4, 141; Kock 8, 71), 1505; (M. 4, 
231; K. 8, 158), 7b. ; (M. 4, 284; K. 3, 161), 
ib. 

povderixo, ed. Mein. Comic Fragments 
(30), 249a ; (65 sg.), 249a, b; (109, 119, 158, 
167, 203 sq.), 2490 ; (206 sq., 221, 229, 235, 257, 
318, 328), 250a ; (337, 362, 367, 376, 385, 424, 
459), 250b; (446), 250b, 251a; (523, 590, 
606, 636), 251a ; (644, 653, 682, 711), 251 


Minucius Felix :— 


Oct. (vii, 3), 3050 


N 
I, J. 
New Testament Writers :— 
a St. Matthew xxvii. (53), 188a 
(0; 2), 9040 St. Mark xvi. (8-20), 
St. Luke (praef.), 365a ; iii. (23), 8655; vi. (5), 


Orig. xiii. (16, 3), 4376 
Juvenal i. (5), 2085: (38), 2055: (67), 201b, 202a: 
(1382-146), 432 ff.: (169), 2026; ii. (34), 202d, 
206a: (37), 195: (45), 202, 206a: (68, 149, 170), 
196; iii. (35, 54), 205b: (218), 20la; iv. (4), 
203a, 206a: (23 sqq.), 20b; vi. (561), 2030, ; 
vii. (18), 208b: (22, 193), 2086, 206a ; viii. (26), 
19b, 20a; (148), 20a; x. (54), 16: (150, 196), 
20a : (282), 1835 (n.); xiii. (1 sgq.), 20a, b; xiv. 
(24), 208); xv. (75), 20la; xvi. (25), 20 
Bodleian fragments. A.(1sqq.), 206, 207a, 266a, 
267a, b, 268a; (4), 207a; (5), 207a, 2676; 
(6), 207a, 266a, b, 2676; (8 sq.), 207a, 266d, 
2676; (10), 207a; (11), 207a, 266, 2676, 
268a, b; (12 sq.), 207a, 266), 267b, 268a; 
(15), 267a, 268a ; (16, 17), (18*), 40la ; 
(20), 207a@; (21 sq., 25), 2076; (26), 2070, 
267a, 268a ; (27), 267a, 268a; (28 sq.), 2070, 
2685 ; (30, 33), 2072 
B. 206a, 4016 
[see also 202 sgq.] 


L. 


Longinus 
De Subl. (i. 3: ii. 1), 12a; (iii. 4), 12a, 6; (iv. 
4), 12b, 18a; (iv. 5: vii. 8), 18a; (ix. 8), 
18a, b; (x. 4), 140; (x. 7), 136, 4055, 406a ; 
(xii. 2), 15a; (xii. 3), 406a, b; (xiii. 3), 15a; 
(xiii. 4), 405@; (xv. 1), 180; (xv. 4), 15a; 
(xv. 8), 405a ; xvii. (1), 15a; (xxii. 2), 180; 
(xxvii. 2), 4050; (xxxi. 2), 14a; (xxxii. 8), 
4060 ; (xxxiii. 2), 405 ; (xxxiii. jfin.), 406d, 
(xxxiv. 1), 76); (xxxiv. 2), 15a, 406d ; (xxxiv. 
3: xxxv. 1: xxxviii. 5: xxxix. 2), 15a; 
(xxxix. 3: xlii. 1), 140: (xlii. fin.), 406a; 
(xliii, 6), 15a ; (xliv. 1), 14a; (xliv. 8), 406 
Lucian ii, (205), 153a (n.) 
Lucretius i. (35), 18a: (256), 175: (263), 176, 18a; 
ii. (1029), 18a; iii. (339), 1885: (852, 970), 18a; 
v. (1128), 20a ; vi. (138 sqq.), 3936 


366a; ix. (54 sgq.), 8365a; xii. (19), 366a; 
xix. (35), 366a, 0; xxi. (20 sqq.), 365a 
St. John ii. (4), 8656 (and n.); viii. (1-11), 


366a 

Acts i. (12), 364 ; vi. (9), 3655 

1 Corinthians v. (12), 365b (n.) 

James i, (2, 24), 3640; ii. (10), 7b. ; iii. (17), 
ib. ; iv. (9), 7b. ; v. (7), 7b. 


0. 


Ovid :— 


Her. i. (90), 177a; ii. (9 sq.), 1750: (99 sq.), 
174a, b: (105), 175; iii. (89 sg.), 176a, b: 
(44, 55, 57), 1726; iv. (26), 176a : (86), 172d: 
(137), 178a ; vi. (3 sg.), 174a: (47, 49, 55), 
1720: (181), 1780 ; vii. (186, 152), 1720; viii. 
(19 sq.), 175a@: (47 sg.), 174a: (50), 1780; ix. 
(9 sg.), 1756: (20, 66), 1784: (95), 175d; x. 
(126), 177a: (142 sg.), 177; xi. (61), 1750: 
(76, 127), 1740 ; xii. (170), 1730; xiii. (63 sq. ), 
1726: (110), 1746: (137 sq.), 176a; xiv. (41 
sq.), 175a: (125), 1726; xv. (7), 1723: (69 
sq.), 176; xvi. (88), 1726: (277 sq.), 176a: 
(302 sgqq.), 174, 175a; xvii. (167), 172d: 
(260), 173a; xviii. (76), 172a: (263), 1730; 
xix. (62), 175a: (164*), 438a, b; xx. (13 sq.), 
175a@: (101 sg.), 1765: (177 sq.), 175a: (187 
sqq.), 1786 ; xxi. (55), 175 : (205), 176a : (247 
$9q.), 

Ibis (245, 328, 335, 502, 600), 395a (see also 

5 f. 


395 f.) 
Trist. i. (10, 15, 24), 437a, 6 


Oxyrhynchus Papyri (vol. ii.) :— 


Epic fragment Recto (6, 8 sg., 14), 440a: (15), 
440a, b: (17), 4405; Verso (1, 2, 4, 11, 12, 
18), ab. 

Page 23 (1. 5), ib. ; Pap. cexii., 440), 44la: 
(col. ii. I]. 7, 8, 11, 17), 441a 5 Pap. cexiii., 
44la, b: (ll. 6, 9), 4416. ; Pap. cexix. a (22), 
4406, 4410; Page 63 (ll. 4, 5, 7), 440b; 64 
24), tb. ; 65 (ll. 22, 27), ib. ; 73 (1. 
19), 


M. 
Macrobius :— 
Sat. v. (20), 384), 385a Pausanias i. (26, 7), 282a ; viii. (9, 1), 277a 
Manetho :— Petronius (c. 43), 922 
Apotelesm. vi. (747), 292a, 6 Phaedrus :— 
Manilius v. (372), 402a, b Append. (ix.), 135a, b ] 
Martial :— Pherecrates 


Epigr. i. (19, 2), 76a Jr. (Mein. 2, 294 ; Kock 1, 171), 426a 
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Philemon :— 
fr, (Mein. 4, 4: Kock 2, 479), 428a; (M. 4, 
11; K. 2, 486), 150a@ ; (M. 4, 22; K. 2, 496), 
ib. ; (M. 4, 26; K. 2, 500), 428a, 5; (M. 4, 
30; K. 2, 583: M. 4, 32; K. 2, 504), 4284: 
(M. 4, 34; K. 2, 505), 1505 
Photius :— 
Bibl. (p. 486, 86 B), 3484 
Pindar :— 
Isthm. ii. (26), 464a 
Nem. iii. (62), 144b; v. (42), 4640 
Ol. vi. (15 sq. =28 sq.), 9a, 6 
Plato :— 
Apol. (17 B, C, D, 18 A), 1056; (19 A), 1054, 
106a ; (19 E, 20 C, E, 22 E, 23 B, D*), 106a; 
(24 A), 106a, b; (25 B, 27 A, D, E, 28 B, C), 
106d ; (28 D, E), 105a, 106a, 1074, 108d, 109d ; 
(29 B, C, D, 30 B, C, D), 107@ ; (31 A), 107a, 
108d ; (31 C, D, 32 A), 107a; (33 B, 34 B, C, 
35 A, C, D, 36 D, 37 D, E, 38 B, 39 A, E), 
1075; (40 A), 1076, 108a; (40 D, E, 41 A, 
B), 108a 
Phaedo (67 E), 1030, 104a 
Protag. (322 A), 389a 
Rep. (507 B), 1006 ; (507 D), 99 f. ; (529 B, C), 
11 f. ; (585 C, D), 289 f. 
Plato Comicus :— 
Jr. (Mein. 2, 620: Kock 1, 605), 149a, 6; (M. 
2, 664; K. 1, 640), 426a; (ap Plut. Them. 
32, 3=K. 1, 651, cf. M. 2, 679), 426a, > 
Hyperbolus fr. (M. 2, 669; Kock 1, 644), 
149) 


Plautus :— 
Asin. (147), 459a 
Aul. (536 sqq.), 188a 
Bacch. (989%), 459a 
Capt. (683), 31la 
Cas. (72), 8381a@; (709), 459a ; (729), 224a (n.), b 
Men. (1076), 459a 
Mere. (246), 3lla 
Pers. (35), 2236 
Poen. (19, 80), 257a; (47), 228a, 257a, b, 259a; 
(55), 2576, 259a ; (187), 2575; (149), 330; 
(152), 32a; (231), 228a, 2576, 2580 ; (279), 
16la; (319), -2576 ; (871, 418), 228a, 224a 
(n.), 2576; (471), 228a, 224a (n.), 2570, 
258a, b; (478), 2576; (501), 264a; (5380), 
2230, 257b, (580 sq.), 257b, 258a, b; 
(770), 258a, b; (778), 258a; (948), 256a, 6, 
260d ; (977), 223a(n.), b(n.), 256a, b, 258a, b, 
265a ; (1033), 258a, 6, 263a, 6 ; (1051), 2586 ; 
(1168), 2230, 258a; (1312 sq.), 223a, 2241 
(n.) ; (1855), 2238a, 256a, 6, 264a 
Pseud. (288 sqq.), 38a, b; (851), 272 f. ; (375), 
457b, 458a ; (732), 222b; (735), 2236 (n.); 
(788), 224a (n.), 257a, 258), 261a (n.), ; 
(748), 257a ; (877), 2546 (n.); (1051, 1100), 
257a; IV. ii. (scene-heading), 256a, 265a 
Rud. (166, 186), 2236 ; (368), 258a, b ; (888), 
459a, b; (519), 2246; (613), 258a, 4; (670, 
686, 687, 700), 2234; (724), 224a (n.), 
258a, b 
Stich. (505), 676 
Trin. (18), 457b; (74), 31la; (1108), 469) 
Pliny :— 
Hist. Nat. xxxiv. (7), 269); xxxv. (108 sqq.), 
2706 
Plutarch :— 
Ages. (19), 348a 
Cons. ad Apoll. (117C), 41a 
De Musica (19), 331a 
Timol. (85), 516 (n.) 
Poeta incertus (ap. Ribbeck’s Trag. Rom. rel. incert. 
104), 436a 
NO. OXIX. VOL. XIII. 


Propertius I. i. (81), 15@; iv. (11), 7b. : (22), 62a; 


v, (21), tb. ; xii. (7), 62a, 6; xiv. (5), 626; xvi. 
(13), 2b. ; xvii. (3), 150: (11 sg.), 626; xxi. (8), 
150; IL. i. (37 sqg.), 3946; v. (28), 15, 16a; xii. 
(15), 16a; xv. (3), 2b. ; xviii. (10), 7b. ; xx. (81), 
626, 63a; xxv. (39 3q.), 63a; xxxii. (5), ; 
xxxiv. b (29 sg.), 15a, 393a, 6; III. i. (9), 16a; 
iii. (11), 68a ; iv. (1), 2b. ; v. (25), 16a; vii. (21 
sqq. coll. xviii. 29 sg.), 394a, 6: (45 sq.), 68a, 
393d ; viii. (19 sqg.) 61b, 62a; x. (1), 16a; xi. 
(5, 25), 166 ; (58), 17a, 402b; xiv. (3), 160; xv. 
(7 sq.), 68a, b: (31 sqqg.), 20la, 6; xviii. (29 sq. 
coll. vii. 21 sqqg.), 394a, 6; xx. (6), 636; xxi. ( ), 
16 ; IV. i. (17), ib. ii. (2), iii. (21), 
166: (64), 1740; iv. (20), 63d : (87), 16 ; vi. (18, 
26, 27), 17a; vii. (48), 296a (n.): (69), 394d: 
(85), 17a; ix. (87), 2.; x. (5), 17a, 6: (45), 
17h ; xi. (21), 295b (n.): (81), 267a : (86), 17 


Quintilian :— 


Inst. Orat. vii. (2, 44), 31le 


Ss. 


Sallust :-— 


Hist. fr. (iii. 3), 249a 


Seneca :— 


De Brev. Vit. (13, 2), 206 


Sidonius Apollinaris : see Apollinaris Sidonius. 
Silius Italicus :— 


Punic. i. (822 sqq.), 296b, 297a: (373 sqq.), 
297a: (386 sqq.), 297 f. ; ii. (299 sqq.), 298a : 
(374 sqq.), 298a, 6: (383), 2986: (435 sq.). 
298), 299a: (614 sg.), 299a : (625 s9.), 2990, 
iii. (72 sq.), 2996, 300a : (328 sq., 463 37. ), 
300a; iv. (4), 2960, 301la: (181), 300a, 4: 
(140 sqqg., 179 sg.), 3006: (186 sqq.), 3010: 
(756 sqq.), 3010 


Sophocles :— 


Az. (676), 45b ; (774), 1476; (869), 4020 

Ant, (3), 3866; (4 sg.), 386a; (23 sqy.), 3860 ; 
(33, 38, 136 sg., 139), 387a; (213), 147a; 
(820 sqg.), 387a, 6; (822-375), 388 ff. ; (349 
$9q-), 3876, 3884, 3896; (357), 390a ; (368), 
388a, 3896 (n.); (450 sqq.), 390 ff. ; (540), 
392a; (569 sqg., 593, 599 sqqy., 904 s9qq.), 
3926 

El. (86 sqq.), 188 ; (874), 1474 

O.C. (547), 1476, 148a@ ; (1014), 148a, 4; (1733), 
1486 

O.T, (2 sqq.), 339 f. ; (11, 18), 3406 ; (15 sqq.), 
340a, b; (16, 31, 35 sq., 42 sq.), 34la; (44 
sq.), B4la, b; (47, 48, 55, 58, 80 s7.. 99, 101), 
3410 ; (116 sg., 118, 122 sq., 141 sqq.), 3420; 
(223 ‘sqq.), 195 ff. ; (422* sy., 430), 3420; 
(597), 393a, (971), 3896 (n.); (1369 3q.), 
3426 

Phil. (66), 4020 


Statius :— 


Silv. I. iv. (86), 1286 
Theb. i. (304), 640: (390), 640 ; iii. (78, 163, 
302, 558), 644; xii. (819), 65d 


Suetonius 


Aug. (29), 373a 
Nero (25), 3736 


Tacitus :— 


Agr. (6), 214a; (9), 215a, 30la; (11), 214a; 
(15), 3016; (18), 2186; (21), 215a@; (22), 
MM 
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Tacitus—continued. 
213d ; (24), 2130, 302 f.; (28), 214a; (33), 
213, 214a, 2150; (37), 214@; (42), 213%, 
214a ; (44), 214a, 3010, (46), 
Ann. xv. (53), 2786 
Hist. ii. (28), 368a, 4 
Teleclides :— 
Fr. (Mein. 2, 372 ; Kock 1, 220), 149a 
Terence 
Heaut. (273), 32a 
Phorm, (14 sq.), 3310 
Theocritus :— 
Idyll, xvi. (71 sqq.), dla 
Theophilus :— 
Jr. (Mein. 3, 626 ; Kock 2, 478), 4276 
‘Thucydides i. (144), 3744 ; ii. (9), 4365 
Tibullus i. (4, 43 sg. : 5, 33), 3610; iii. (6, 3), @. 
Timocles :— 
Sr. (Mein. 3, 592; Kock 2, 453), 4274 


Valerius Flaccus :-— 
Argonvutica i. (50), ; ii. (9), 128a: (103), 


Valerius Flaccus—continued. 
122q ; iii. (122, 412), 21u; iv. (221), a. ; vi. 
(259), 3005 : (279, 389), 21a; vii. (362, 587), 
viii. (162), 2b. : (285), 22a, 
Valerius Maximus ix. (2 ext. 7), 200 
Velleius Paterculus ii. (32, 2), 219@: (36, 2), 2194, 
b: (41, 1: 48, 3), 2190: (54, 1), 219a: (68, 1), 
2195: (74), 219a@: (89, 5), 2196: (103), 218): 
(127, 4), 219a, b 
Vergil :— 
Aen. Vv. (359), 2736 ; vii. (116), 350a ; xi. (268), 
267a: (848), 18a; xii. (40), 18a, b 
Cir. (410 sqq.), 4366, 4374 
Cul. (335 sq.), 
Geory. i. (489 sqq.), 423a ; iii. (116), 305a 
Vitruvius 
De Architectura iv. (7), 3736; v. (4, 2), 71a 


Xenophon :— 
Ages. (1, 6), 3430 
Hellen. i. (6, 82), 4110; ii. (3, 31: 3, 36), 2. 
Resp. Laced. (ec. 14, 15), 1994 
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A. 


Aypiavia (Hesych.), 1540 
154a, b 
200a 

*AAkaios (Suidas), 3845, 
phy (Xen.), 200 

aut (Xen.), 199a 

aul 199) 

ava (Xen.), 199a, b 
avaBiBaCwy (6) (astrol.), 2936 
avaotpeper Oa (versari), 
amavéinots, 13a 

dmedos, 351a 

“Andacts ’Erevvevs, 78 f. 
amomaverv, 200 
ib. 
4201 
*Apiapabets, 79a, b 

tompos, 


B. 


BeBAnat (scansion of), 42a 
293a, b 
BAoaupés, 10 Ff. 

Boroum, 382a 

Bocvnos (Bpovros), 1520 
BuBds, 78a 

Bupwy, ih. 


ye unv (Xen.), 200a 
yeveban (astrol.), 
yepaipev, 2000 


4066 
2000 
(with partic. ), 
dixasdrns, ib. 

47) 
dokoxomeiv, 4070 

dovpos, 143a, b 
duvéorns, 2004 


é€Bddovro, 3824 
eis (‘in respect of ’), 2000 
éx (=bnd), 1990 


IIL—GREEK INDEX. 


exmoveiv, 200a 
(2), 426a 
éumadw, 199d 
eumedovv Spxous, 2000 
-evhvobe, 400a, 
&v0a (EvOamep), 199 
ef adixov, &c., 200) 
*Efolias, 78a 

éemei (Xen.) 199a, 
émixptots, 57) 

em xeidAns, 309 
4050 
€péBivOos, 4016 
€pevvav (épevyntéov), 199a 
*EpexGevs, 3080 
308a, 
épuaimedas, 351a 
éomepos, éatia, &c., 716 
éore (Xen.), 1995 

"Exiva:, 3996 


Hrep, 1990 


Cauda, 200a, 
Opumrinds, &c., 200 
42h 


iva, dmws (Xen, ), 200a 
immdrns, 2006 
irxupas (=apdbpa), 


Kabicew, 199a 

(Xen.), i. 

kal phy (Xen.), 2007 

wadid, 351a 

ib. 

2006 
198 

xataBiBd (wy (4) (astrol.), 293 
141 f. 
57/ 
xdtoxos, 226a 

Kevodpoperv (xevodpoula), 293/ 
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xévtpa (astrol.), 292a, 293a onueta (crit. symb.), 76a 
200a oixva, 207a, 266a, b 
koddxuvOa, 2070, 2676 54a 
kopumrew, 3506 axdAun (axadrpéds), 351a 
KvAAoTodiwy, ib. 
arepeovv, 200a 
aroaAh, 2006 
98a, b 
(Xen.), 199a, b 
Amohiov, 43a apeis (oblique cases of), 
AacGalvew, &c. (Hesych.), 3680 
426 
Avots 33la, 4230 


tameivwuae (astrol.), 2934 
re (connective), 199a, 
M. re...ve (Xen.), 7b. 
téxvov, 
uadxn (concrete), 147) reAciv, 9a, b 
ypauuordKov, 291) 444) 
unv (Xen.), 199a, b madratdy (adv.), 200a 
Movouaxla tUpavvos (trag.), 421a 
7@ wavri (with compar.), 199d 


Oa, 194% 
vd0os, 4000, b 
bBpiyeAws, 526 
bmepxetAns, 8095 
iwé (acc. ‘under the authority of’), 2000 

bmoxelptos, a 

od pdvov...apxet, 
(emirydeverat), 


(Ar. Poet.), 48a 


pavratia, 4050 
ib. 
oiBos = ‘ the Sun’ (?), 2294 
meprypapn, 4056 pvovyvapwr, 526 
mérara, 99b 
mh (8rn), 199) 
mnddrrov)(movs, 777 
macew, Xauacevva, 418a 
TlAdtwv, 78a xapTn Arts, 
200) 2665 
moAv (with compar. ), 1990, / 
mpé (‘in behalf of’), 200a 
mpogdovva, 153) 
apdabev, 1990, b WedAds, 
136) 


(astrol.), 2915 292a 

puduiCew 2006 dpovduos, 2925 
2925, 293a 
ws (=&are), 199a, 

és (final), 199a 
sapnvicew, 2000 199b, 
ib. 
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